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N the French Chamber « on me Sailer M. Pichon announced 
the programme of the four protecting Powers—Britain, 


France, Russia, and Italy—in Crete as follows. 


The inter- 


national troops to be recalled by the contemplated date, 


July 27th, 1909. Four 


Power, to guard the Ottoman flag and the flags 
in case of trouble, the protection 
A declaration to be addressed to the people 
in particular, that the Powers will continue 


Powers, as well as to 
of the population. 
of Crete promising, 


ensure, 


stationnaires to be sent, one by each 


of the four 


to occupy themselves with the Cretan question in a benevolent 
spirit, but adding that it is their duty to see that order is 
maintained and the safety of the Mussulmans in Crete assured ; 
that with this object they reserve the right of adopting such 
measures as may be expedient for the restoration of tranquillity, 
in case disturbances should break out which the local authori- 


ties are unable to quell. 


The declaration addressed to the 


Cretans to be communicated to the Porte and a declaration to 
be made at Constantinople in order to give an exact account 
of the spirit in which the foregoing measures have been 


adopted. We 


programme in the circumstances. 


cannot doubt that this is the best possible 


It provokes neither side, 


and an outbreak among either Greeks or Turks would be due 


to calculated perversity. 





Teheran has been in a fever of anxiety for many days past, 
as the Bakhtiari, under Sardar-Asad, and revolutionary troops 
have been slowly advancing on the city. The only soldiers at 


the disposal of the Shah are 


said to be the Persian Cossacks. 


The foreigners in Teheran also believe that only the Persian 
Cossacks stand between them and the expected violence of the 


invaders. 


Last Sunday representatives of the British and 


Russian Legations went out to meet Sardar-Asad and warn 


him against entering Teheran. 
answer. 


Sardar-Asad gave an indefinite 
During the day there was a fight between some of 


the fidais and the Persian Cossacks, in which it is believed 
that the Persian Cossacks under their Russian officers were 


victorious. 
Cossac ks. 


The Bakhtiari have not yet engaged the Persian 
In these circumstances the Russian Government 


announced last Sunday that in order to protect Europeans, 
and to guard the road between Teheran and Enzeli, on the 
Caspian Sea, it had been decided to send a Russian force of 
one regiment of Cossacks, one battalion of infantry, and one 
battery of artillery to Kazvin, eighty- -six miles from Teheran. 





The force would not suai further than Kazvin unless 
compelled to do so by events, and the commander would be 











expressly instructed that the exclusive object of the expedition 
was the protection of foreigners. On Monday morning the 
representatives of the Legations returned to Teheran bearing 
eight demands from the advancing Nationalists. The general 
sense of them is that the Cabinet is to be dismissed, the new 
Government is to be chosen by the anjumans, which would be 
supreme in power, and all Russian troops are. to leave the 
country. The British and Russian Legations were not ina 
position, of course, to answer these demands, but it is not 
thought that they could discover in them any basis of 
negotiations for recommending to the Shah. Consequently 
it is supposed that the hostile troops may attempt to advance 
further at any moment, unless, of course, they are checked by 
fear of the Russian force which is concentrating at Enzeli. 
But the future is quite uncertain, and by no means 
reassuring. 


In the Belgian Chamber on Tuesday the Government was 
interpellated on a speech in which on June 12th at Antwerp 
King Leopold recommended the granting of lands in the 
Congo to Belgian companies carrying on operations in China. 
According to the Times report, M. Furnemont declared that 
the King was interested, together with Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, in very profitable business undertakings in China. 
M. Schollaert, the Prime Minister, said that the Government 
accepted responsibility for the King’s speech. The King had 
only spoken of possibilities. M. Vandervelde, the Socialist 
Deputy, said that the King’s speech had produced an 
unfortunate impression even in Germany, where the relations 
of Belgium with the Congo had long been defended. 
On the same day the Belgian Government published a Grey- 
book on the Congo, in which there is little new except 
a Note from America on January 12th and the Belgian 
answer of June 12th. The Belgian Government argues that 
in the American Note the political territory of tribes is con- 
fused with land held as communal property. It is further 
argued that not all the international obligations of Belgium 
can survire the annexation. An interview between the 
Belgian Minister in London and Sir Edward Grey is also 
recorded. Sir Edward Grey pointed out that the Congo 
Reform Association, of which the Minister complained, is an 
independent body, but he added that it expressed a deep 
feeling which existed in England, and which would not cease 
till the Congo administration was changed. 





On Monday in the French Chamber M. Cruppi, the Minister 
of Commerce, explained the views of the Government on the 
proposals of the Customs Committee for revising the tariff. 
He said that if all the suggestions of the Committee were 
adopted, “the result [we quote from the Times] would be a 
total revision of the worst kind.” In his opinion, what was 
wanted was a partial revision of the tariff of 1892. It was 
merely a question of “ bringing the scale of duties up to date.” 
Retaliation was a subject which he wished to pass over; it 
was apt to prove a two-edged weapon. It was much more 
profitable to discuss the common interests which France had 
with other countries in Europe. Trade with England had 
gone up by leaps and bounds, and the two countries would be 
guilty of an unpardonable error if they hindered its free 
development. On Tuesday M. Klotz, the Reporter of the 
Customs Committee, declared that France was compelled to 
defend her commerce. He called particular attention to the 
outflow of gold. Since 1892 no less than £640,000,000 worth 
of foreign securities had been acquired by French investors. 
“ Foreign countries drained France of her gold and closed 
their doors to her products.” No one can fail to notice the 
identity of this language with that used by our own Tariff 
Reformers to persuade us to introduce the very system which 
M. Klotz cherishes, though he perceives it to be ineffectual. 
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The King has spent a busy week visiting the Midlands and 
Lancashire and reviewing Territorial troops. On Saturday 
last his Majesty, accompanied by the Queen, opened the 
new Speech House at Rugby School. On Monday there 
was a review of the West Lancashire Territorial Division 
in the park at Knowsley, where the King and Queen 
stayed with Lord Derby. After the review the King issued 
2 message, in which he said that “the cohesion of all arms 
was remarkable in a force brought together for the first time 
under entirely new conditions.” On Tuesday the King, 
accompanied by the Queen, opened the new infirmary at 
Manchester, and afterwards journeyed to Worsley, where 
there was a review of the East Lancashire Territorial 
Division and a presentation of colours. After the review the 
King was able to declare that he was “particularly struck 
with the cohesion and mobility exhibited by the division, 
which would be creditable to any troops.” 


On Wednesday the King and Queen passed through Liver- 
pool, where they were enthusiastically received, and arrived at 
Birmingham. The King’s replies to the various addresses 
were uniformly happy, with just the right combination of 
dignified formality and intimate personal concern. In the 
Council House his Majesty spoke of the peculiar pride with 
which Birmingham is regarded by its citizens, and the 
industry and enterprise of its chief men, which have made it 
a notable model of municipal effort. At the University, where 
the King opened the new buildings, he alluded very sympa- 
thetically to the absence of Mr. Chamberlain, the Chancellor, 
an absence which was universally regretted, and said :— 
“Such institutions as this are of paramount importance in 
enabling the students to obtain in their native city instruction 
in science and technology, in art and mathematics, which in 
former days they were compelled to seek in places far distant 
from their homes at an expense which, in some instances, they 
could ill afford...... A man educated at this University 
will be a better citizen of Birmingham and a better subject of 
the Empire.” At Birmingham, as at Manchester, the com- 
mercial community generously supports the University. The 
same evening the King and Queen returned to London. 


The King’s labours were not exhausted by this tour. 
On Thursday he was back in London to lay the first stone of 
the new buildings of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. The Imperial College, it may be remembered, 
was founded under a Royal Charter granted in 1907, and 
represents, as Lord Crewe said in his address, the latest and 
most effective development of the great movement towards 
scientific and technical education which began at the Exhibition 
of 1851. Funds for the new work have been contributed by 
liberal grants provided by the Government, the London County 
Council, and by the generosity of private donors, including 
the late Mr. Alfred Beit and other members of the firm of 
Wernher, Beit, and Co., the Goldsmiths’ Company, and the 
Bessemer Memorial Committee. Even at the risk of seeming 
to adopt the courtier-like attitude which finds all words that 
fall from Royal lips semi-inspired, honesty compels us to 
say again that the King’s speech was singularly wise in 
substance as well as happy in expression. “In recent years,” 
said his Majesty, “the supreme importance of higher scientific 
education has, I am happy to say, been fully recognised in 
England ; and as time goes on I feel more and more convinced 
that the prosperity, even the very safety and existence, of our 
country depend on the quality of the scientific and technical 
training of those who are to guide and control our industries.” 


That is a very strong expression of opinion, but we do not 
think it goes beyond the truth to say that the national welfare 
is involved in scientific and technical education. The present 
position is something of this kind. Technical education in 
Britain for the artisan is exceedingly good, quite as good as 
in Germany, or perhaps even better. Where we have been 
terribly behindhand is in scientific and technical training for 
the employers,—the controllers of the great industries. The 
partners in big industrial undertakings in Germany are men 
who have had a thorough scientific training in the particular 
work they undertake. Hitherto the “masters” in England 
have picked up their scientific knowledge anyhow. The 
Imperial College will remedy this evil. 


We have dealt in our leading columns with the Budget, and 





with the debates in Parliament during the week. We can only 





ee 
say here that the fluid nature of the Budget has been ong 
more illustrated, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made many concessions which, though they to some 
extent mitigate the rigour of his proposals, also increase thy 
confusion which is bound to arise if the land clauses pass inty 
law. It must be noted that the concessions, far-reaching 
though they have been in some cases, do not alter th 
fundamental evil of this part of the Budget,—that it j, 
not a bond-fide effort to rais. money, but rather an attemp; 
to produce a revolution in our land system through fiscal 
means. In our belief, the attempt to bring more land into the 
market through penal legislation is bound to prove a failure, 
The true way to encourage men to buy and sell is to tak, 
away, not to create, obstacles to a free market. 


We give elsewhere our reasons for believing that ths 
allegation so generally insisted upon, that the House of Lords, 
though it can reject a Finance Bill as a whole, has no power 
to reject a portion thereof, is founded upon a verbal confusion 
between taxes and Bills, and that the true principle is that 
which was recognised in the Commons’ Resolution in 167],— 
that the House of Lords has no power to alter “the rats 
or tax,” but must accept it or reject it as a whole. This 
power to reject taxes is not destroyed by the fact of a great 
many taxes being grouped in one Bill instead of being pr. 
sented in separate Bills. We venture to say that those who 
will take the trouble to follow our long and technical argument, 
if they bring impartial minds to its study, will come to the con. 
clusion that it is not only common-sense, but is in consonance 
with the true reading of the precedents. 


A correspondent who signs himself “ Disgusted Liberal” 
asks us what we think of the following passage to be found 
in a leading article in the Daily News of Wednesday :— 

“Me [Mr. Lloyd George] had to provide for more than this year, 
He had to discover expanding sources of revenue which would meet 
the growing needs of defence and social reform. The former haye, 
we think, been much exaggerated, the latter cannot be put too 
high. For many a year to come, and, indeed, we see no end to 
the process, there will be uses, urgent and clamant uses, for every 
fresh million which can be obtained by taxation. It would be 
ruin to our national efficiency, a disaster to Liberalism, and a 
shame to our humanity to neglect any longer the appalling 
problems of unemployment, which can best be met at the one end 
by insurance, at the other by the development of labour exchanges 
and the promotion of such permanent relief as can be got from 
forestry. National education, tried by the best Continental 
standards, is capable of indefinite improvement, above all by the 
raising of the school age. The Poor Law has yet to be recast, 
and no one has yet even attempted to estimate the cost of 
adopting the hopeful constructive ideas of the minority Report. 
And if all these needs were satisfied, we still urgently requiroa 
surplus for the encouragement of agriculture, and more especially 
of the subsidiary aids to small holdings.” 


We wish we could reply that it does not matter what ihe 
Daily News says, but, unfortunately, the time for such a reply 
has gone by. The words we have quoted represent the 
influences which are now dominant in, not only the Liberal 
Party, but the Liberal Government. And yet a party with 
such a programme calls itself a Free-trade party, and issues 
an edition of Bastiat under the patronage of its chief! When 
the Daily News says it sees no end to the charges on the 
national purse which will flow from its policy of social reform, 
we are inclined to echo its words with a piece of dialogue from 
one of the Elizabethan dramatists :— 

“Is this the end, Sir? 

Oh no, there is no end. The end is death and madness!” 

Is the Liberal Party entirely bereft of its reason? Do not its 
members see that the piling up of mountains of expendi- 
ture must play the game of the Tariff Reformers, and must 
also depress to poverty and political dependence huge sections 
of the working classes? An overtaxed State is often the 
paradise of the bad type of capitalist. It puts the weak at his 
mercy. It is the hell of the honest worker. 


The Wellington correspondent of the Times says in 
Tuesday’s paper that there is considerable distress in New 
Zealand through unemployment. The Acting Minister of 
Finance has stated the situation as follows. Last year the 
works fund was aided by £800,000 from the revenue; this year 
the fund would receive little, if any, assistance from the 
revenue. The Government had been spending at the rate of 
£2,400,000 a year on works, but this year only £1,400,000 was 
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sae 
available. It was impossible, with the means available, to 


find work for all the unemployed. He proposed next Session 
to introduce a Bill for insurance against unemployment on the 
model of the scheme recently outlined by Mr. Churchill in the 
House of Commons. At present a hundred and thirty thousand 
people, or nearly one-seventh of the population, depended upon 
the Government for their livelihood. 





In view of these figures, one cannot help noting what would 
happen after social reform on the New Zealand model had 
been fully applied here. New Zealand has one-fortieth of our 
population. Therefore, if we plunge as deeply as New Zealand 
into social reform, we shall be spending something like ninety- 
six millions a year on public works, and have some five million 
two hundred thousand workers dependent upon the State. Yet, 
in spite of that, we should still, like New Zealand, be face to 
face with a very large proportion of the population out of 
employment. The Economist, we note, recently stated that 
Sir Joseph Ward had expressed the opinion that there was 
insufficient banking capital in the country for New Zealand's 
requirements. The Economist tells us that if this means that 
it is difficult to borrow in New Zealand, the country has no one 
to thank but her own Parliament. New Zealand legislation 
has driven mortgage companies and funds intended for mort- 
gage purposes out of the country. “ Unfortunately the effects 
of a great deal of that legislation were not at once apparent. 
The errors of Seddonism are only gradually becoming clear to 
the people at large.” We venture to say that it will not be 
very long before we shall find the Economist, which now gives 
a good deal of erratic support to the present Government, 
declaring that the errors of “Lloyd Georgeism” are only 
gradually becoming clear to the people at large. 








The National Service League has issued a useful an1 
timely pamphlet showing that the cost of adopting the 
principle of universal training—such training to be four 
months for the infantry, and not more than two additional 
months for the artillery, engineers, and cavalry—would be 
about £4,000,000. It is calculated that under universal training 
not more than a hundred and fifty thousand lads would be given 
the four months’ recruit training every year. After training 
they would be passed into the Territorial Army under existing 
conditions. There would be Territorial service as now for 
three years after the recruit training, and then a period of 
eight years in a Territorial Reserve. About four hundred and 
sixteen thousand young men reach the age of eighteen each 
year, but, following the Swiss precedent, about forty-eight per 
eent. would, it is calculated, be rejected on medical grounds, 
or excused from service under certain legal exemptions. 
Personally, we should like to see no legal exemptions, and to 
reject as few lads as possible on medical grounds, for the men 
rejected on medical grounds are those who get most out of, 
and most need, a military training. 

It is estimated that universal training would give us in case 
of peril about one million two hundred thousand men for home 
defence. That is good, but the military result might possibly be 
obtained in other ways. What could not be obtained in other 
ways are the physical benefits derived from the training, and, 
still better, the moral and political results,—results which the 
Swiss and the Norwegians have come to value so highly. 
Men who realise the terrible responsibilities of modern war, and 
realise also that if war takes place they may have to bear those 
responsibilities in their own persons, and cannot rely upon hinng 
men to defend them and their homes and country, are not the 
raw material out of which that most detestable of human 
beings, the music-hall Jingo, can be manufactured. We may 
note that the War Office disputes the figures of the National 
Service League, and declares that its policy would cost the 
country an extra £8,000,000 a year. Possibly the National 
Service League may be a little too optimistic, but we do not 
doubt that the War Office, disliking as it does the idea of 
universal training, which is democratic and opposed to 
militarism, ig far too pessimistic, 


An interesting recruit to the cause of national service is 
the Bishop of Salisbury, who, speaking in Convocation on 
Wednesday, described how his visit to Germany had con- 
verted him to a belief in the advantages of military training. 
We had, he said, a great deal to learn from Germany 





in the matter of patriotism. It was wonderful to see how 
that enormous Empire was welded together into one patriotic 
whole. He had asked himself how that had been done, 
and he was constrained to say that it had been by com- 
pulsory military service. “He had come to believe that 
compulsory military service was almost a political and social 
necessity for a time if they were to keep pace with Germany, 
not merely with regard to the question of peace and war, but 
the development of the country in the way of peace, and 
especially in regard to patriotic feeling. They felt there was 
a dignity and a unity about the organisation of industrial life 
in Germany which sometimes seemed to be lacking in 
England.” The Bishop, like many converts, goes perhaps a 
little too far. In our opinion, at any rate, the length of the 
German military training is excessive, and does tend towards 
militarism. If, however, the Bishop were to visit Switzerland 
or Norway during the training of the national Army, we feel 
convinced that he would find therein the true model for 
Britain. In both cases universal training has proved a school 
of patriotism without Jingoism. 


On Monday an inquest was held at Kensington Town Hall 
on the body of Sir Curzon Wyllie, who was shot by the Indian, 
Madar Lal Dhingra, at the Imperial Institute on the previous 
Thursday. One of the witnesses produced a book containing 
pistol-shooting results, showing that Dhingra had been 
practising carefully with his revolvers. The jury returned a 
verdict of wilful murder against Dhingra. An inquest at 
Westminster on the body of Dr. Cawas Lalcaca, the other of 
Dhingra’s victims, ended in a similar verdict. On the same 
day a large meeting of Indians was held at the Caxton Hall to 
express horror and indignation at the crime, and tosympathise 
with Sir Curzon Wyllie’s relations. The Aga Khan presided, 
and Sir M. M. Bhownagree moved the chief resolution, which 
was carried with only one dissentient. This dissentient, Mr, 
Savarkar, was immediately expelled from the hall. He 
declared afterwards that he did not object to the sense of the 
resolution, but only to some technical error in the wording. 
In the course of the meeting a younger brother of Dhingra 
announced that he wished utterly to repudiate the crime. 


The Daily Telegraph of Friday contains a very interesting 
article on Convocation and the Athanasian Creed, in which 
we are told that the Committee of the Lower House of 
Convocation of Canterbury has reported on the use of the 
Athanasian Creed, and that the Report was discussed on 
Wednesday and Thursday. The decision arrived at by the 
Lower House is a compromise, but one which, we cannot help 
thinking, ought to give general satisfaction. It is proposed 
that the Athanasian Oreed should be retained in the Prayer- 
book, but without the existing rubric which imperatively 
ordains its use on certain occasions. A minister may thus use 
or not use the Creed as he chooses. Further, “it is proposed 
that provision shall b. made for the liturgical use of a form 
of the Quicunque Vult without the warning clauses, and that 
it be referred to the Committee to say how this may best 


be done.” 


Those who, like ourselves, desire that a spirit of comprehen- 
sion and compromise, the spirit which so strongly inspires the 
preface to the Prayer-book, shall be the ruling spirit in the 
Church of England, will be well satisfied if the recommenda- 
tions of the Lower House are carried into law. Would it not 
be possible to couple with this alteration in the rubric the 
recommendation made thirty years ago by a very representa- 
tive Royal Commission on Ritual,—the addition of the 
following note to the directions respecting the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper :—* The foregoing directions are not 
to be held to authorise the refusal of the Holy Communion to 
those who humbly and devoutly desire to partake thereof” P 
The addition of such a note would put an end to a controversy 
which gives pain to many good Churchmen, would make clear 
the truly national position of the Church, and would prove 
that the Church is no respecter of persons, and that what is 
done in the case of members of the Royal Family who have 
belonged to foreign Communions can be, and ought to be, 
done in the case of members of the Presbyterian and 
Nonconformist Churches. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent,, chauged from 3 per cent. April lst. 
Consols (25) were on Friday 83)—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—-@ -- 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND TAXATION. 


N the confused and difficult region of Constitutional 
law and practice concerned with the respective rights 
of the Lords and Commons in regard to taxation there is 
one thing which is absolutely clear and certain. The Lords 
have no right to lay any tax upon the people. No proper 
understanding of the problem can be arrived at by any 
one who does not keep this in his head, and remember the 
further principle upon which it is based. Englishmen are 
not taxed from above, but tax themselves. Therefore only 
they themselves, through their representatives, can impose 
atax. It is true that this principle is a little unfair and 
illogical as regards the Lords, since Peers cannot sit in 
the House of Commons, or vote for persons to sit there. 
The anomaly arose from the fact that the Lords at one 
time used to tax themselves, though they could not tax 
their fellows. For four hundred years and more, however, 
they have had to admit that to them the principle of “no 
taxation without representation ” does not apply, except so 
far as it is to be found in the fact that the assent of the 
Lords is required before a Tax Bill becomes law. 

The principle we have just stated being admitted, certain 
deductions flow logically therefrom. If the Lords cannot 
tax, it is clear that they cannot alter or amend a tax. 
If they attempted to do so, the Commons would say: 
“This altered [or amended, or increased | tax is not our tax, 
You have changed it and made it something different, 
and therefore it is your tax,—a Lords’ tax, which is an 
impossibility.” Next, all taxes must originate in the 
Commons. Yet, strange as it may seem, from the principle 
that the Peers cannot tax the House of Commons has 
actually sought to deduce the principle that the Peers 
cannot relieve the people of a burden sought to be laid 
upon them by the Commons. ‘The inability to tax has 
been actualiy twisted into an inability to prevent taxation,— 
perhaps the strangest deduction ever made in the history 
of false logic. ‘It would be a crime for me to hit Jones ; 
therefore it is a crime for me to prevent Smith hitting 
him.” ‘That is the logic of the House of Commons. 
Surely we cannot be wrong in saving that a conclusion so 
ridiculous must be as bad in Jaw as in reason. 

The next point to be remembered in this controversy as 
universally admitted is—Though the Peers cannot taz, the 
assent of the Peers is necessary to an Act imposing a taz. 
The Constitution guards us against the imposition of taxes 
by a single unchecked Chamber. But as the House of 
Lords cannot tax, which, as we have pointed out, means 
also cannot alter or change a tax, and as a Bill must have 
the assent of the House of Lords, it follows that the House 
of Lords must either pass any particular tax or reject 
it, and that no other course is open to it. Up to this 
point all is plain sailing, and all sides and authorities are 
agreed. But now comes an extraordinary claim or usurpa- 
tion on the part of the House of Commons,—a claim which 
we hold can be shown to be due to a piece of verbal con- 
fusion. From the very proper assertion that the House of 
Lords has no right to tax, and therefore no right to alter 
or amend a tax, the House of Commons has jumped to the 
superb non sequitur that the House of Lords has no right 
to alter or amend a Tax Bil/, but must either accept or 
reject itasa whole. The claim of the Commons is based 
upon a failure to distinguish between a tax and a Bill 
imposing a tax. No doubt at the time when this false 
deduction was first made each tax had very often 
a separate Bill of its own, and therefore the verbal con- 
fusion did not much matter. If, however, several 
taxes are placed in one Bill, the mental and verbal 
confusion between a tax and a Bill becomes of enormous 
importance. Take, for example, the present Budget. The 
Budget is put into one Finance Bill. That Bill contains 
a great number of separate taxes. But because the 
Lords admittedly cannot alter the nature of any one of 
the taxes suggested, and must either accept or reject each 
tax as a whole, it by no means follows that they cannot 
alter any clause in the Bill in which these separate 
taxes are contained, but must either accept or reject 
the Bill as a whole. The fact.is, a modern Finance 
Bill is like the order of Compositz in botany. It is 


composed of a number of little flowers of taxation, 





- i 
each perfect in itself. But each of these separate taxe, 
though it cannot be amended, may be accepted o& 
rejected. That this is so, and that the Finance Bill jg g 
composite Bill or collection of Tax Bills, is seen in the 
fact that each tax has to have a separate Resolution jg 
Committee of Ways and Means for its foundation. Yoy 
can tell what is a separate tax by noting whether it had 4 
Resolution to itself. Thus our contention is—The Houg 
of Lords is at. liberty to accept or reject, but not to alter 
or amend, any separate tax, whether contained in a Bill g 
ils own or grouped with other taxes in a general Bill. 4 
separate tax is one which is founded on a separaty 
Resolution in a Committee of Ways aud Means. 

Those who have based upon the proposition that the 
House of Lords must either accept or reject a particular 
tax as it stands the proposition that the House of Lords 
must either accept all taxes or reject a// taxes together will 
no doubt tell us that we are only quibbling with words, 
They will profess to brush aside the Speclator’s arguments 
by roundly asserting that the precedents show that the 
House of Commons has always declared that the Lords 
must accept or reject a Money Bill in toto and not alter or 
amend it, and that therefore we are not really meeting the 
argument of the Commons. In answer to this, we venture 
to say that we can show how the verbal muddle to 
which we have alluded has grown up. Further, though 
this verbal muddle has never been, as it were 
specifically detected or analysed in detail by the Lords, 
the illogical pretension of the Commons to convert 
a principle which refers to taxes into one referring 
to Bills has never been admitted by the Lords, but, on 
the contrary, has been strongly repudiated. Instinctively, 
as it were, the Lords have always refused assent to 
the Commons’ proposition, though they have not based 
their refusal on as strong grounds as they might have 
based it, That, however, does not matter. <A truth does 
not cease to be a truth because the strongest arguments 
in its favour have not been put forward. ‘The process by 
which the House of Commons came to confuse taxes and 
Bills—not, we believe, deliberately, but because at the 
time when it did so the principle of “ One tax one Bill” 
was so often followel—can easily be made clear, In 
1671 the House of Commons passed a Resolution on 
« Bill for the imposition of a tax on foreign commodities 
which ran as follows:—‘ That in all aids given to the 
King by the Commons the rate or tax ought not to be altered 
by the Lords.” To this proposition we have no word of 
objection, nor do we believe it possible for any person who 
understands our history and Constitution to have any. It 
is clear law. Very soon, however, the Commons began the 
process of building up an unsound, or rather ambiguous, 
proposition upon a sound one. On July 3rd, 1678, they 
passed a Resolution to the following effect :— 

“ That all aids and supplies, and aids to His Majesty in Parlis- 
ment, are the sole gift of the Commons; and all Bills for the 
granting of any such aids and supplies ought to begin with the 
Commons; and that it is the undoubted and sole right of the 
Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills the ends, 
purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and qualifications 
of such grants; which ought not to be changed or altered by the 
House of Lords.” 

If this Resolution is read carefully, it will be noticed that 
the confusion between Bills, aids, supplies, and grants is 
just beginning to appear. ‘The first clause of the Resola- 
tion is obviously sound, and does not go beyond that of 
1671. The next clause is also sound, and follows properly 
from the principle. Again, the third proposition is true, 
because it merely says that there must be no alterations in 
the grants, but does not say that there must be no 
elimination of particular grants from Bills containing 
more than one grant. The fourth proposition is also 
sound, for the “which” obviously refers to the grants 
which it insists must not be changed or altered by the 
House of Lords, and not to the Bills. Still, the general 
effect of the Resolution is decidedly ambiguous, and if 
hastily read tends to suggest and support the notion that 
it is Bills which must be accepted or rejected as a whole, 
and not taxes, aids, and grants. In all probability, however, 
if some one at the time had said to the drafter of the 
Resolution that it was ambiguous because it did not 
properly distinguish between the taxes and the Bills con- 
taining the taxes, he would have declared that there was, 
and could be, no real ambiguity. As each grant or tax 
generally had a separate Bill, you could not alter the tat 
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distinguishing between the Bill and the tax. Nevertheless, 
on this failure to distinguish between the two a vast and 
swelling structure of error has been raised. 

A proof of this is to be found in the well-known case 
which arose in 1689 when the Lords amended a Money 
Bill. On this occasion a very able dialectical battle took 

lace at the Conference between the Lords and the 
Commons. Here the controversy appeared to rage over the 
question of altering a Money Bill, but what was really in 
dispute was the altering of a tax. The Bill was a one-tax 
Bill. In this controversy the Commons, to begin with, 
went back to the sound ground of denying to the Lords 
the right of altering a tax, instead of denying the right 
of altering a Bill. That this is so will be seen by the 
following quotation from the reasons given by the Commons 
for desiring a Conference on the amendment of the Poll 
Bill by the Lords, May 9th, 1689 :— 

«All money, aids and taxes to be raised or charged upon the 

subjects in Parliament are the gift and grant of the Commons in 
Parliament, and are and always have been, and ought to be, by 
the constitution and ancient course and laws of Parliament and 
by the ancient and undoubted rights of the Commons of England, 
the sole and entire gift, grant and present of the Commons in 
Parliament, and to be laid, rated, raised and paid, levied and 
returned for the public service and use of the Government, as 
the Commons shall direct, limit, and appoint, and modify the 
same. And the Lords are not to alter such gift, grant, limita- 
tion, appointment or modification of the Commons in any part or 
circumstance.” 
That, of course, is a perfectly sound proposition, and one 
which we agree with Lord Lyndhurst in declaring not to 
have been disputed by the Peers. ‘he extract, however, 
concludes with a passage in which the confusion between a 
tax and a Bill appears :— 

“Or otherwise to interpose in such Bills than to pass or reject 
the same for the whole, without any alteration or amendment, 
though in ease of the subjects.” 

Here, if the Lords had grasped the nature of the verbal 
confusion which was going on, they ought to have replied : 








“We accept your proposition as long as you keep to the 
principle of ‘One tax one Bill,’ as long, that is, as a tax | 
and a Bill may roughly be regarded as synonymous.” 

As we have said, this confusion between taxes and Bills 
imposing taxes would have had no practical disadvantage 
had the practice of “ One tax one Bill” been universal. As 
Lord Lyndhurst showed in his speech on the Paper-duties in 
1860, the House of Lords constantly rejected Money Bills, 
but they were Bills which contained only one specific tax. 
That is, the Lords rejected taxes and Bills in toto. 
Following these precedents, they in 1860 rejected the Bill | 
repealing the Paper-duties. Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
get the better of the Peers by a piece of vicious logic. 
Refusing to distinguish between taxes and Bills, he 
grouped all his money projects in one composite Bill, and 
then, seizing upon the undetected verbal confusion in the 
old controversy, he roundly asserted that the precedents 
showed that when a Bill was once called a Money Bill, the 
Lords must pass it or reject it as a whole. If this 
argument is accepted, the result must be in fact, if not 
in name, to abolish the right of the Lords to share in the 
imposition of taxes. If all the taxes are put into one | 
Rill, and that must be rejected or accepted as a whole, then 
the Lords could not prevent a particular burden being laid | 
upon the people without throwing the whole finances of | 
the country into confusion. 

Fortunately the House of Lords, when in 1861 they | 
passed Mr. Gladstone’s omnibus Finance Bill, placed | 
it on record that they did not assent to the principle 
relied on by Mr. Gladstone to bring them to their 
knees. Though none of the Peers appear to have 
denounced his bad logic, Lord Derby showed that the | 
Lords fully maintained their right to accept or reject 
specific taxes, and did not admit that these became con- 
secrated ground by being jumbled together. His words 
are so sound and so prescient that they deserve to be 
quoted in full. They are as follows :— 

“ We have it in our power to divide the Bill which has been sent 
up to us by that House; and, so divided, we have it in our power 
to adopt tt, and to send it back to the Commons for acceptance or 
rejection. By that course we always have a remedy in our hands | 
by which we can vindicate our privileges when we so please; and 


should circumstances ever arise so extreme as to justify us in 
taking that course, I hope your Lordships would not be slow to ' 
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vindicate your rights. But I think it would be an act of power 
that would undoubtedly be extreme on the present occasion.” 
Here is the common-sense of the whole business. The 
Lords, though they have no right to impose a burden 
upon the people, caunot be prevented from relieving 
them of a burden sought to be imposed upon them, and 
that without taking the well-nigh impossible step of 
throwing out the whole of the taxes of the country. In 
fine, they may look into the details of the Finance Bill, 
and reject, though they cannot amend, certain particular 
and specific taxes contained in it. 

From the reasons given above, it is clear that the House 
of Lords without any breach of Constitutional law or 
usage could strike out of the Finance Bill the land 
clauses, or perhaps, better still, could divide the Bill 
into that part which imposes new taxes on land and 
minerals, and that part which deals with the older duties 
and taxes, and, accepting the larger half, reject the 
smaller, ‘That is a course of action which, in our opinion, 
is not only legal, but expedient, and will have the support 
of the country. 

Before we leave the subject it is perhaps necessary to 
meet the very sophistical contention that the Lords cannot 
reject a tax sent to them by the Commons, because the 
effect of such rejection must be to increase the burden 
and weight of some other tax. It is argued that, since a 
particular amount of money must be raised, if a million 
or half-a-million is knocked off in one instance, the 
result must be to swell some other tax by that sum. To 
this piece of special pleading there is in the present case 
a@ very easy answer. The rejection of the laud clauses 
will not, in fact, add to .the burden of any other tax, 
because the very small amount of money which they 
will bring into the Exchequer in the present year—the 
only year of which it is now necessary to think—will be 
more than made up by the underestimating which has 
taken place in respect of the other new taxes. ‘1 ‘ere is, 
however, the further answer that it is not the bus:uess 
of the Lords to think of such ulterior consequences of 
their acts. They must deal with each tax proposed to 
them on its merits, and must not assume that because 
they prevent the House of Commons imposing one tax, the 
House of Commons will thereupon increase the burden of 
some other existing tax. On the contrary, it is their 
business to assume that the House of Commons will 
propose a new tax which will not be open to the objections 
that attached to the rejected tax. ‘To accept any other 
view must simply mean the resignation of the right of 
the Lords to take a share in the fiscal legislation of 
the country. If the Lords are pledged to give their 
assent to taxes in any case, then the Lords’ veto, like the 
Royal veto, has ceased to exist. But nothing is more 
loudly or plainly aduntied in all the precedents and all 
the authorities than the fact that the Lords have a right 
to assent to or dissent from the grant of taxes. 

We do not suppose that many of our readers will care 
to dive into the details of the subject which we have been 
discussing. If, however, they do, they will find much of 
very great interest in Lord Lyndhurst’s speech delivered 
in the debate in the House of Lords in 1860, and in the 
speech of Lord Monteagle, also made in 1860. Lord 
Monteagle’s speech is full of good quotations, among 
which we may mention the Resolution of the Lords in 
1671, which was to the following effect :— 


“That by a new maxim of the Commons a hard and ignoble 


| choice is left to the Lords, either to refuse the Crown Supplies 


ways and proportious of 
f the people 


when most necessary, or to consent to 
aid which neither their own judgment nor the good 
can admit.” 

Another excellent speech was that made by Lord Mont- 
eagle in the debate in the Lerds in June, 1861, the debate 
which ended in the assent of the Lords to the repeal of 
the Paper-duties. In the second speech Lord Mouteagle 
quoted a remark made by Mr. Fox in 1787, when the 
House bad before it a proposition analogous to that 
advocated by Mr. Gladstone in 1861. Fox warned the 
House of Commons against a step that he described as 
being “not only a bad precedent for the Commons, but 
one which would as absolutely preclude the House of 
Lords from the rights of free debate as if they followed 
the example of Oliver Cromwell and sileuced that necessary 


| and Constitutional branch of the Legislature.” 


We will conclude by reminding our readers once more 
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that the root of the whole matter is contained in the 
Resolution of the Commons in 1671—“ That in all aids 
given to the King by the Commons the rate or tax ought not 
to be altered by the Lords.” ‘To enlarge this into the 
proposition that Tax Bills ought not to be altered by the 
Lords, and then to place the whole of the financial 
proposals of the Government in one omnibus Bill, is 
& preposterous usurpation by tho Commons which, if it 
is allowed by the country, will place us at the mercy of 
a single Chamber. 





HOW SHALL WE GOVERN INDIA? 


HE tragedy of the deaths of Sir Curzon Wyllie and 
Dr. Laleaca has set many minds in England at 
work on the problem of India and her government, for 
Englishmen, in Cromwell’s phrase, make a conscience 
of what they do. “Are we governing India wisely 
and well? and, if not, what change ought to be made?” 
he best way of considering the question of our Indian 
Empire is to ask one or two plain questions, upon the 
answers to which our conduct ought to depend. The first 
of these in order, though not perhaps absolutely first in 
importance, is: Why are we in India? The second is: 
What ought to be our prime object in governing the 
people of India? The third: What are our best means 
of attaining that object? Let us attempt, we will not 
say to answer these questions fully, for that is beyond 
human power, but to give some of the considerations 
which go towards supplying the answers. 

In answer to the question, Why are we in India as the 
governing and dominant factor? we may reply: We hold 
our dominant position in India because we supply exactly 
those forces, those influences, and those instruments which 
are required by India so that she may survive in the 
political sense and take her place as a well-ordered com- 
munity. Just as Voltaire said that if there were not a 
Deity he would have had to invent one, so one could 
understand a philosophic Hindu declaring that if the 
British had not existed they would have had to be 
invented. 

India is not a country, but many countries. It is 
inhabited, not by one race, but by many races. It is 
subject not to one or two kindred religious influences, as 
Europe, for example, is subject to Christian influences of 
various kinds. On the contrary, it is subject to religious 
influences so diverse and so conflicting that the differences 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics seem as nothing 
in comparison. Between the various forms of Brahminism 
—primitive, corrupt, and idealistic—Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, and the pure paganism which still survives in 
India there are chasms wide and deep. And through them 
flows an “unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” But the 
simile is a bad one, for the real sea divides but to join, 
while this dread ocean is one which no spiritual power 
can command. Not even in language, law, or civil customs 
is there a nexus between the various peoples and races of 
India. Different languages and different customs exist 
side by side in permanent defiance and antagonism, for 
there is something in the moral climate of India which 
seems to make always for heterogeneity, never for homo- 
geneity. But though the differences are on so large a 
scale in India, the peninsular continent is not divided 
into great patches within which there is homogeneity, 
or even similarity. The greater part of India is in 
streaks,—races, languages, and religions being interlaced 
and brocaded. If this were not enough, that strange, 
mysterious, and to Western notions horrible, institution 
of caste—an institution which can show a strength and 
tenacity greater even than that of religious faith—prevails 
to shatter the community into splinters and fragments. 
Caste breaks right across the Hinduism which is the faith 
of the majority of the people. It lays its icy hand upon 
those who should be united. It forbids for ever their 
amalgamation, and consecrates the appalling barriers it 
creates with the holiest observances of religion. An 
unscaled and unscaleable glacier ridge rises dread and 
malign between the priest, the soldier, and the artificer. 

We have seen in Europe aristocracies, exclusive, aggres- 
sive, and insolent, who have kept their blood pure from 
any contamination with those they deem the common 
herd. But, at any rate, the common herd have not 
acquiesced ez animo, but only under compulsion. In India 
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the man of lower caste, and even the outcast, acqui 
with a spiritual abandonment which would be magnifica 
if it were not so slavish, in the claims of the exclusivg 
Brahmin. Caste is supported as much from below ag f 
above. It is looked upon as the law of God and of Natuy 
that the mere touch of the lower caste should defile t, 
sanctity of the higher. And so strangely and so 7 








is caste interwoven with the life of India that thoge to fee 


whom the prejudice does not belong of right come 


imitation under its yoke, The Moslem, the Jew, anj * 


the Parsee have borrowed from, and in a geny 
support, caste feeling; while even that British exclusiyg, 
ness of which no Indian really complains—it geen, 
to him the most natural of all things—except when hy 
desires to create prejudice in the minds of Englishng 
in England, is possibly to some extent affected by casiy 
example. Men find it much easier to be what we dee 
here cruelly exclusive when exclusiveness is the law of the 
land, which none questions or resents. The high-castg 
Brahmin whose tenet it is not to eat with any man who jg 
not of his own caste can hardly resent the impossibility o 
social intimacy with Europeans. 

But though destiny has made the population of Indiy 
unhomogeneous in so astonishing a degree, geographical 
conditions have made India an essential political unit. The 
country, bounded as it is by the ocean on two sides, and 
by the great amphitheatre of mountains on the third, hag 
always tended to fall under a single domination,—witneg 
not only the Empire of the Moguls, but Empires and king. 
doms stretching back far beyond. From its situation 
social, political, moral, and geographical—it is clear that the 
domination most likely to give justice, peace, and happi- 
ness to India is the domination of the impartial outsider, 
The man who can hold the balance fairly and evenly 
between the warring races and creeds, the man who will 
not take sides, but will do the work of governing fairly 
and justly, who will keep order and prevent civil 
anarchy,—that is the man who is required and destinel 
to rule in India. The British supply the thing wanted. 
Therefore the auswer to the question, Why are we in 
India? is—Because British rule gives India the thing 
which she needs most. 

Let us take the next question. What should be ow 
ideal and guiding principle in governing India? Two 
answers have been given which at first seem so closely 
allied that one is almost tempted to say that it does 
not very much matter which of them is chosen. Yet, 
as a fact, there is that vast difference between them 
that there is between two lines which, when they ar 
very short, look almost parallel, but which, if extended, 
are seen to diverge, and if greatly prolonged, have all the 
world between them. The first answer is that the object 
of British rule should be the government of India in the 
interests of the governed. The other answer is that the 
government of India should be so conducted as to fit the 
people of India for self-government. In our belief, it is 
the first answer that is the sound answer, and for thesé 
reasons. Those who choose the second answer are trying 
to apply to the East an ideal which belongs only to the 
West,—an ideal which the East has always repudiated. 
The East does not desire self-government, but, strange as 
it may seem to us, regards it with contempt. Though 
the Eastern brain is as acute as, or, as some say, more acute 
than, the Western, and though history spans for us a far 
larger space of time in the East than in the West, there is 
no example of democratic self-government according to 
Western ideas to be found in that huge record. If the 
peoples of the East, whether in Chaldea, China, Persia, or 
India, had really desired the government of the people 
by the people for the people, it is unthinkable that 
the experiment would not have been made, and have 
succeeded. But of such experiment there is no report. 
The East has no doubt always desired government 
for the people, but the instrument has been sovereignty 
lodged ina single hand. The ideal is not the sovereign 
people, but the beneficent despot of Carlyle. Therefore 
in trying to make the people of India fit for self-govern- 
ment we are trying to fit them to do something which is 
contrary to their nature and which they do not desire 
What they do desire is good government through 4 
benevolent despot, and such government British rule gives 
them. And here let us remember that if we are wrong, 
and if the people of India do in fact desire government 
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the le for the people, the carrying 
of - Pee tacal-ybat is, met ty welfare of the 
= ate our aim—is no impediment to self-government 
ae future. True devotion to the welfare of the 
aot must unconsciously end in preparing the people 
= self-government, if such should in the end prove to be 
their desire. . , 

But it may be said that even if the people of India do 
not desire self-government, they desire government by 
people of their own kith and kin and not by aliens. . Here 
js capital error. Sections of the Indian community no 
doubt desire rule and dominance for themselves and would 
like to step into our shoes. But the other sections of the 
ludian community never desire to abet them in that course, 
except when, for example, a calculating politician argues 
that a short period of Mosiem dominance might be useful 
or allowable as preparing the way for the permanent rule 
of the Hindu, or rather of the Brahmin. ‘The government 
of the British is doubtless heartily disliked by every 
section of the community which has political aspirations 
of its own. Yet almost every Indian if he could be 
placed in the Palace of ‘Truth would be forced to admit 
that the present system is the system which divides the 
Indians least. We shall not get gratitude, and we ought 
not to expect it, from the people of India, because our 
aim is to govern in the interests of the governed. Not 
unnaturally, perhaps, they are not going to thank us for 
doing what we declare is our plain duty. On the contrary, 
they are going to criticise us in every particular. Again, 
they make no secret of the fact that from many points 
of view alien good government is less interesting, less 
exciting, and less vital than those “wild enormities of 
ancient magnanimity ” which, when remembered, stir the 
blood of the fighting races, and even win admiration from 
those who would be the victims of old, magnificent, and 
cruel despotisms could they be re-established. India lies 
becalmed under British rule, and a calm while it lasts 
seems dull and wearisome even to those who _ beuefit 
most by it. 

The aim, nevertheless, which we must keep steadily 
before us is government in the interests of the governed. 
Every development which is true to this principle is to be 
welcomed. Every development which goes coutrary to it 
must be rejected. But if we are to govern in the inte: 
of the governed, our first aim must be to hold the balance 
evenly between the different races, creeds, and strata of 
civilisation which divide India. This means, in practice, 
that though we must never take sides, we must never 
sacrifice the minority to the majority. The test of good 
government is the protection of minorities. 


ists 


government with any section of the Indian community, 
for to do so, however we may conceal 
must be to place one section above the others. 
practice should be to use to the best possible advantage 
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| all decent people 


action that can be imagined. 
the people of India that the Mohammedans were our 
special friends and that we had special obligations to 
them, we should have given a deadly blow to the true 


evenly between all sections of the population. 
give the Mohammedans of India their rights and protect 
them fully because they are a minority, not because they 
are our friends. 
like that of India just as it does in a school. 


THE 


If we were once to teach 


basis of our Indian dominance,—the holding of the balance 
We must 


Favouritism spells ruin in an Empire 


If we share the supreme government of India with 


any section of the natives, the ultimate result is sure to 


be favouritism. Therefore all who care for the good 


government of India should desire to retrace the false 
step made by the appointment of a native upon the 
Council of the Governor-General. 
in India, keep before us the ideal of government in the 


Let us, while we remain 


interests of the governed. Let us remember, however, 
that if this principle is to be followed faithfully, though 
we may use, and ought to use, native instruments wherever 
possible, we must keep the supreme government in our own 
hands. We are trustees, and cannot abandon any portion 


of our trust. 





NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
\ R. W. P. SCHREINER has brought with him from 
Bi South Africa a petition concerning the natives’ 
rights of citizenship, which he proposes to lay before 
Parliament when the Draft Act of the South African 
Constitution is considered. The petition is signed by Sir 
Gordon Sprigg and the Archbishop of Cape Town, as well 
as by Mr. W. P. Schreiner himself, and others whose reputa- 
tion entitles them to respect. But we cannot think that 
their plea that the Imperial Government should amend the 
Draft Act of Constitution is at all well advised. Their 
sincerity is, of course, not in question ; but if the Imperial 
Government should yield to their advice (we believe aud 
trust the Government will not), not only would the Union 
of South Africa be in peril, but the longest road, in our 
opinion, would have been chosen for arriving at the eud 
desire,—the grant to the natives of every 


right of citizenship which they are able to exercise prolit- 
ably for their own and their country’s good. If the Draft 
| Act proposed to introduce, or recognise, any sort of 


And if | 
we are to do this, we must not share the supreme! :; 
| hitherto 
the truth, | 
Our | 


native instruments in the work of government, and to | 


give those native instruments appropriate dignity, power, 
and influence, but never to entrust them with the final 
word. They cannot be expected to use supreme power 
with the detachment of ourselves ; or at any rate, and this 
is much the same thing, the minority will never believe 
that a representative of the majority will show the 
detachment required. 

It is because we hold so firmly this principle, the principle 
that we must never share the supreme government of India 
with any section of the natives, that we have protested 
against what seems superficially innocuous,—Lord Morley’s 
and Lord Minto’s plan of placing a native upon the 
Governor-General’s Council. The supreme Government 
of India is the Governor-General in Council. Therefore 
by placing a native on that Council we are sharing the 
government of India with the natives, or rather with one 
section of the natives. The first result, as we have seen, 
has been to throw the Mohammedan portion of the popula- 
tion into a condition of anxiety and agitation,—a condition 
which is sure to become worse. It must end either in our 
subjecting the minority still further, or else in a reaction, 
equally injurious, under which we shall permanently take 
sides with the Mohammedans, make them our special 
friends, and treat them as a privileged part of the Indian 
population. But to create a privileged minority would 
be more dangerous still, and more inimical to the true 


| can never help the native much in the long run. 


slavery or forced Jabour, we should say that the Imperial 
Government ought to refuse to accept it even at the cost 
of delaying indefinitely the Union of South Africa. Dut 
it does nothing of this sort. For the sake of establishing 
the Union many friends of the natives have consented to 
. scheme in which the natives’ privileges, as they have 
existed in Cape Colony, are undoubtedly cur- 
tailed; but we are convinced that these persons who have 
reluctantly agreed to do this regard their act as only a 
drawing back to leap better in the future. They think, 
and we absolutely agree with them, that Downing Street 


His real 


| advancement must come from a humane and enlightened 


| opinion in the country in which he lives, and also, we must 





. 


add, from his own efforts aided by that goodwill The 
apparatus for the raising of the native must be invented 
and perfected, not here, but in South Africa. That is 
why we hope to see the Draft Act speedily made law 
without artificial and futile tampering with it in 
House of Commons. Downing Street cannot make con- 
ditions without accepting responsibility; but it is in South 
Africa that the sense of great responsibility 
encouraged. If we do not encourage it, we delay the 
progress of the country, and we cannot see how the native 
will gain by that. His fortunes are as dependent as those 
of every one else on the elevation of political thought,—on 
catholicity and tolerance 


} 
the 


should be 


The signatories of the petition, it is right to say, hold 
that the adoption of their suggestions would make the 
Union of South Africa “ more real, effective, and enduring,” 
and they explain that they are not asking thoughtlessly for 
interference in purely domestic concerns such as would be 
incompatible with the principles of self-government. ‘They 
conceive the question of native rights as concerning the 
Even so, we cannot agree with their policy, 
more harm than good. 

of some minds, like 


whole Empire. 
which, we think, would 
It is a paradoxical characteristic 


do much 


intereste of India and of Britain than any course of! Mr. Schreiner’s, which are constitutionally disposed to 
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insist on the rights of self-government all round, that they 
should be the first to call out for an interference which 
less ardent minds resent. It is the same story with the 
so-called humanitarians, who are often the first to cry out 
for the forcible intervention of the Fleet, and always the 
last to admit the necessity of supporting it. The petition 
does not, we think, exaggerate the facts; we only differ 
from it as to the remedy. “It is proposed,” it says, 
“in regard to the qualification for representation in the 
Senate and House of Assembly, to erect a bar against the 
natives on account of race, and that by a phrase—* of 
European descent ’—which bears a number of inconsistent 
interpretations ; and means are provided by which they 
may, in the future, be deprived of the Parliamentary 
franchise on the mere ground of race or colour. By these 
proposals a large proportion of citizens of this Colony, 
respected and law-abiding, would be debarred Constitution- 
ally from the opportunity at present open to them to 
attain, in their own or their descendants’ persons, to a 
seat in either House of Parliament, and might lose that 
right of voting for Parliamentary representatives which 
they have never abused during two generations of the 
enjoyment of Parliamentary government.” On this we 
have to remark that Union could not possibly have been 
voted if the delegates from Cape Colony had not accepted 
the reservation which excludes coloured men, for the 
present at all events, from sitting in Parliament. To say, 
therefore, as we believe Mr. Schreiner does, that an amend- 
ment to reverse this particular decision would not imperil 
the Union is to fly straight in the face of common-sense. 
Moreover, the petitioners display a rather chilling want 
of confidence in the right feeling of their countrymen. 
One of the most remarkable points in the Draft Act is 
that the Union reserves to itself full power to reform the 
Constitution. It can legally do anything it likes with 
itself. It is obvious, therefore, that it is imagined as 
containing the seeds of its own development, and we for 
our part hold, as we have said already, that that develop- 
ment will be more safely guided and more quickly 
accomplished if the responsibility rests solely with the 
men on the spot instead of being shared with the Home 
Government. ‘To believe less than that is to believe that 
the South African nation is made of human material 
inferior to that of the other self-governing dominions. 
We do not think so. 

“The Cape policy and the Imperial policy,” says the 
petition, “ have hitherto been to raise those who are slowly 
emerging from the darkness of barbarism into the light of 
civilisation, to teach the more advanced amongst them 
those responsibilities and opportunities of citizenship 
which come with civilisation, and to show them that their 
highest welfare is dependent on a constant and unceasing 
endeavour to realise the great ideals of citizenship. ‘That 
policy, those lessons, are stultified if the door of citizenship 
is shut against them, and discrimination on the ground of 
race or colour is made a barrier to full civic privileges 
and responsibilities.” We agree with every word of that, 
which is nobly said, but surely it is a confusion of thought 
to assume that “freedom of opportunity” can come only 
from Downing Street. The argument is not so potent 
against the Draft Act as it stands as against the self- 
government of South Africa in her present state. Of 
course Cape Colony suffers in a way in which the other 
Colonies do not suffer, because a discrimination is 
introduced against the natives in the Union which does 
not exist in Cape Colony. But once again is there 
not a confusion of thought? The assumption is that 
everything which Cape Colony has acquired politically in 
advance of other Colonies should necessarily be transferred 
bodily into the new conditions under the Union. We 
dispute that assumption. We prefer to look upon Union 
as a great new fact in itself, which is only the starting- 
point of wider and firmer growth,—a growth for which it 
is worth while to make provisional sacrifices. As for the 
statement in the petition that the great aboriginal popula- 
tions of the Protectorates are “apprehensive lest their 
position has not been properly safeguarded,” we find it 
difficult to reconcile this language with the knowledge of 
the wording of the Draft Act, which must be in the 
memory of all the petitioners. The Draft Act amply 
secures the Protectorates. And when the petitioners 
go on to explain that the natives in those Protectorates 
are apprehensive Jest “provisions which are made in 








a 
perfect good faith now may not be wrested in time to com, 
to their detriment and to the danger of the future peagg 
and welfare of South Africa,” they are most unfortunate) 
putting grievances into the heads of the natives jp 
particular districts for which there is no justification what. 
ever. The words we have just quoted read very cynically 
and, as we said of an earlier passage, they are not ay 
argument against the Draft Act so much as against the 
fitness of South Africans to govern themselves and thej 
dependents at all. If the petitioners question that fitness, 
let them say so; but we cannot congratulate them on the 
very vague, but unflattering and unfair, forebodings which 
they have permitted themselves to employ in the name of 
liberal principles to which we, as much as they, do sincer 
homage. 





WINDFALLS. 

(= of the peculiarities of the present Liberal Party ig 

the way in which its prominent members are always 
appealing to authority. Failing to find intelligible reasons 
of their own for the things they do, or propose to do, they 
appeal to the authority of some economic Pope. Acting in 
this spirit, they have largely based their defence of their 
Land-taxes on passages culled from John Stuart Mill, 
though a truer authority would have been Mr. Henry 
George. Finding Mill unsatisfying, they have now turned 
to Professor Pigou, and eagerly seized upon a letter 
written by him to the Times to advocate the special 
taxation of windfalls. 

We fear, however, that the arguments put forward by 
Professor Pigou will rather weaken his authority as an 
economist than strengthen the case for the Finance Bill, 
No man who had seriously thought out the subject could 
possibly have advanced the proposition that it is desirable to 
raise revenue by taxing windfalls wherever that is prac- 
ticable. A windfall in the literal sense means a piece of 
timber that has fallen through the action of the wind instead 
of being felled by the axe. ‘The term arises from the fact 
that on copyholds and on many settled estates the tenant 
for life is not permitted to fell timber, but may realise for 
his own protit the value of any trees that are blown down. 
l'rom this original sense comes the more general use of 
the word to mean any unexpected piece of good fortune. 
Professor Pigou quite rightly uses the word in this sense, 
and gives asa special illustration the case of treasure-trove. 
It is an unfortunate illustration, for though the legal title 
of the State to precious metals that are found is still 
maintained, in practice that right is not enforced. Unless 
we are mistaken, the authorities of the British Museum 
found that old gold and silver coins, of great value because 
of their antiquity, were melted down by the finders in 
order to prevent the State claiming them as treasure-trove. 
In other cases valuable finds were concealed for fear of 
the State’s claim. Consequently it is now the practice for 
the British Museum authorities to offer to pay the full 
value of any treasure that is found, the Government waiving 
all its rights except that of the option to purchase. 

Thus the particular illustration given by Professor 
Pigou furnishes a strong argument for the other side. 
On more general grounds the proposition is indefensible. 
There are numberless cases of windfalls which it is quite 
practicable, but most undesirable, to tax. For example, a 
rise in the price of Consols is just as much a windfall asa 
rise in the price of land, and could be taxed with less 
difficulty. ‘The prices of Consols are daily recorded, and 
there would be no administrative difficulty whatsoever in 
levying a tax on the difference between the price of 
Consols to-day and their price ten or twenty years hence, 
presuming that the difference is on the right side. Yet 
every one would condemn such a proposal as involving a 
serious blow to the credit of the country. 

Au even more striking illustration of a _ windfall 
is furnished, as Mr. Harold Cox points out in the 
Times, by the Old-Age Pensions Act of last Session. 
Under the operation of this Act scores of thousands 
of old people find themselves in possession of an 
unexpected good fortune in the shape of 5s. a week. It 
appears to many of these poor old people that this sum of 
money, so eagerly welcomed, so unlooked for, has dropped 
from the skies. Does Professor Pigou propose to tax this 
windfall? It is perfectly practicable to do so, and the 
thing can be done without any charge for the cost of 
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y by reducing the amount of the pension. 
“such a windfall ought not to be taxed 
ipients are poor is to give away at once the 
pe apy Gos" toning windfalls. In the Finance Bill 
which Professor Pigou seeks to defend by his new theory 
there is no exemption for landowners who are poor, though 
such exemptions are made, it may be mentioned, in the 
New Zealand Land-tax Take, for example, the case of a 
man who has nothing but a piece of land originally valued 
at £500, and still bringing in £20 a year. Assume that 
on reaching the age of seventy he is able to sell his land 
for £825. This will bring him outside the range of an 
old-age pension. Under the Finance Bill he would have 
to pay a 20 per cent. tax on the £325 increment, which is 
almost exactly equivalent to ls.a week. If it is justifiable 
to dock this poor old man of Is. a week of the fortune 
accruing to him by the action of the community in raising 
the value of his land, why is it not also justifiable to dock 
old-age pensioners of ls.a week of the windfall which they 
receive from the action of the community in passing the 
Qld-Age Pensions Act? 

So much for the general theory of taxing windfalls. To 
attempt to apply that theory to the particular proposals of 
the Finance Bill shows that Professor Pigou has not in 
the least grasped the nature of the increment in land or 
in the reversionary value of a lease. Doubtless cases do 
vecur in which land rises in value altogether outside the 
expectation of the holder or purchaser, but these cases are 
rare. Normally the possibility of an increment is fully 
taken into account in any legal transactions connected with 
the land, and in the majority of cases it is probable—since 
most men are optimists—that the actual increment is less 
than that which was anticipated. 

Take first the case of reversions. These are bought and 
sold almost as freely as Consols, and the prospective value 
of the reversion is allowed for in the price, down to the last 
pound. By what strange twisting of language or of ideas 
can such a looked-for, calculated-on, and paid-for benefit 
be described as a windfall ? ''he same consideration applies 
to direct dealings in land where no leases are involved. 
A speculative builder buys land in the expectation that it 
will rise in value as soon as he begins to put houses upon 
it,and in practice he often makes his profit out of the 
land rather than out of the building. In Lancashire, for 
example, it is quite a common practice for a builder to 
take a plot of land, and, after building a cottage upon it, 
to sell the land and cottage at such a price as would on 
the cottage itself show a loss, but with the profit on the 
land produces a slight gain. Is this also a windfall? Or 
take the case of the land speculator who is not a builder, 
but who deliberately buys land as an investment in the 
hope of selling it again at a profit at a later date. He 
makes this speculation with his eyes open, and he forgoes 
interest year by year in order to recoup himself by a 
capital sum at the end of the period. It may easily 
happen—it often does happen—that the increment is 
less than the interest which he has lost. Yet this 
increment which he has reckoned upon and waited for is 
to be taxed as a windfall at 20 per cent. Meanwhile, if he 
should be lucky enough to receive a real windfall in the 
shape of an unexpected legacy from a distant relative, he 
will only be taxed 10 per cent. upon that. 

Thus, both as regards the general theory of taxing 
windfalls and the application of that theory to the par- 
ticular proposals of the Finance Bill, Professor Pigou's 
intervention in present political controversies is distinctly 
unfortunate. He has not even benefited the Government 
which he apparently hoped to help, for in providing them 
with a new argument he has led them into fresh in- 
consistencies. Some of these have been revealed in the 
debates in the House of Commons which have since 


collection, merel 
To argue that suc 


ensued. While Mr. Asquith goes about the country 
eagerly proclaiming the professorial theory that the 
windfall which an individual receives ought to be 


specially taxed, Mr. Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons throws this theory overboard by arguing that 
it is the increment on a particular parcel of land which 
ought to be taxed and not the increment which a_par- 
ticular individual enjoys. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appears to have been driven to this strange conclusion by 
the arguments of Mr. Ridsdale, who contended that the 
Iucrement-tax should not be imposed on land which had 
fallen in value, and then risen again, unless it had risen 





above the original value. Consequently, as the tax is now 
to be arranged, an individual who makes a profit by buying 
a piece of land at £4,000, and selling it at £5,000, will pay 
no Increment-tax if it can be proved that the same piece 
of land in the hands of some previous holder was once 
worth more than £5,000. 

Perhaps Professor Pigou will come to the help of his 
friends again, and issue a new professorial edict explaining 
whether the Prime Minister is right in holding that taxes 
are paid by persons, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in arguing as if they were paid by things. Meanwhile 
we are glad to note that in # later letter he repudiates 
some of the conclusions drawn from his original pro- 
nouncement, and reminds Ministers, eager to clutch at any 
straw, that he had said that his letter was not intended as 
“a defence of the Chancellor's two proposals,” but “a 
suggestion concerning the lines along which those proposals 
should be examined.” He now, with a candour which we 
fear Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George will hardly appre- 
ciate, suggests the “ withdrawal of the duties for fuller 
and less hurried consideration.” It would, we cannot help 
thinking, have been better if Professor Pigou himself had 
given fuller and less hurried consideration to the matter 
before advancing his own theory of windfalls. 





A REGISTER OF TRAINED MEN. 
\ ] E have always held that one of the greatest of our 

military mistakes is the fact that we are perpetually 
training men in the use of arms, and then losing touch with 
them altogether. As soon as a man has done his Reserve 
service for the Regular Army—in some cases that Reserve 
service is actually over before a man is thirty, and in 
most cases before he is thirty-five—he passes entirely 
outside the cognisance of the State. It has no further 
concern with him, aud this though he may be in perfect 
health and vigour, and though also he would be perfectly 
willing to register himself in a National Reserve. It is 
the same with what was once the Militia, and is now the 
Special Reserve. An even grosser example of our military 
profligacy is to be found in our dealings with the Yeomanry 
and the old Volunteers. ‘The men who served many years 
in those bodies, aud received there a very fair training, 
when they left them passed entirely out of the ken of the 
War Office. Again, when such special bodies were formed 
as the Imperial Yeomanry and the “C.I.V.,” bodies 
which received training under fire in the South African 
War, their members when they returned home were 
merged at once in the population, and no attempt was 
made even to preserve a record of the names and addresses 
of these war-service veterans. Thus Britain is full of men 
who have received a training in arms, and who are still in 
health and vigour, but with whom the State which trained 
them has entirely lost touch. 

In view of these circumstances, we are glad to hear that 
the Surrey Territorial Association is taking preliminary 
steps to obtain a register of trained men under the age of 
fifty now resident in the administrative county of Surrey 
who are not at present attached to any unit or corps of 
the King’s Forces. By “trained men” is meant any persons 
who have served for not less than three years in the 
Naval or Military Forces of the Crown (Home or Colonial), 
or who have served for not less than one year on active 
service. ‘lhe great difficulty, of course, is to get the names 
and addresses of the men, since no official records have 
ever been kept of them. ‘The plan which the Surrey 
Territorial Association is following is the only one open 
to them, though it would seem a perfectly crazy proposal 
to any foreign observer. ‘I'he secretary of the Surrey 
‘Territorial Association, Colonel Ringwood, has written a 
letter to be published in all the Surrey newspapers to-day 
stating that the Association are endeavouring to form the 
register, and appealing to readers of the newspapers in 
question who are trained men according to the definition 
to be so good as to send a postcard, addressed to the 
secretary of the Surrey Territorial Association, Caxton 
House, Westminster, 8.W., giving— 

(1) Name and address. 

(2) Corps in which they were trained. 
(3) Amount of service. 

(4) Experience on active service, if any. 
(5) Rank on leaving. 


(6) A ge. 
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As an alternative, readers are asked to give this informa- 
tion personally to any local Sergeant-Instructor of the 
Territorial Force. The secretary of the Surrey Territorial 
Association thus describes the object of the register :— 

“It is desired to find out what at present is entirely unknown, 
that is, the number of persons residing in an area like that of the 
‘ ounty of Surrey, who bave received a military training. It is 
believed that there are a very great number of such men in full 
health and vigour, and that the majority of them, having 
already shown their sense of patriotism by obtaining a military 
training, would be willing in case of the imminent risk ef 
invasion, either to enter existing Corps or to help to form a 
new Corps for the defence of the country. At present, how- 
ever, there is no intention of forming any such Corps, but 
merely of taking, as it were, a census of the trained men living 
in Surrey who do not at present belong to any military unit or 
organisation.” 

The letter ends with the following passage :— 

“It is clearly understood that the sending of such particulars 
in no way commits the sender to any future action, or to joining 
avy Corps or organisation. All that those giving the information 
asked for will have done, will be to help to ascertain the number 
of trained men resident in the County who are under fifty years 
of age. It is to be hoped that ex-officers, as well as ex-non-com- 
missioned officers and ex-members of the rank-and-file, will furnish 
the particulars asked for above.” 


We understand that in addition to this request through 
the Press the Surrey Territorial Association are issuing 
forms to the commanding officers of all units under the 
Association, who will do their best to get them filled up. 
No doubt a good many names will be obtained in this 
way, for though the Volunteer and Yeomanry units do 
not actually keep any register of their old members, such 
old members have to a limited extent remained in touch 
with their corps. 

We feel sure that the country will watch with very great 
interest the action of the Surrey Territorial Association. 
It may be that in spite of their efforts they will not be 
able to obtain the names and addresses which they desire. 
If, on the other hand, they do obtain even twenty or 
thirty per cent. of the names of the trained men living 
within the county, they will have done a very good work. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that Surrey, acting 
in the way we have described, were able to place even two 
thousand names on its register, a very great deal would 
have been done. If two thousand trained men could be 
got to register themselves in Surrey, it would be safe to 
say that at least a hundred and fifty thousand could be 
registered in the United Kingdom as a whole. But such 
a potential addition to our armed forces wouid be a matter 
of very great importance. It would mean a Reserve out 
of which some six or seven divisions might be formed 
should the need arise. 

We are well aware that a register of trained men 
would in one sense only mean the names of a mob, and 
that a mob of trained men, or even of veterans, is not 
of much more good than a mob of untrained men. If, 
however, the register of trained men were once established, 
it would be comparatively easy to arrange a skeleton 
organisation for the men upon it, and thus to convert the 
register into a Reserve. In our opinion, the best plan 
would be to add a Reserve battalion and Reserve to every 


The gunners would, of course, go to Reserve batteries. 
In this way a most valuable support would be given to the 
Territorial Force. This, however, is a matter for further 
consideration. For the present, as the Surrey Territorial 
Association letter states, whut is wanted is statistical 
information. If the Surrey Territorial Association can 
manage to obtain this, they will have laid the whole country 
under a very great obligation. We sincerely trust that 
the London Press as well as the county Press will assist 
in this work, for without their aid the publicity which is 
essential to a successful working out of the scheme cannot 
possibly be obtained. 








THE CONFLICT OF FAITH. 


n Tt see the Founder of the Christian movement and some 

of his followers as they appeared among their con- 
temporaries; to represent Christian and pagan with equal 
goodwill and equal honesty, and in one perspective; to 
recapture somethiug of the colour and movement of life, 
using imagination to interpret the data, and controlling it by 


| it lightens, if it 














them ; to follow the con‘lict of ideals, not in the abstract, by 
as they show themselves in character and personality; and jp 
this way to discover where lay the living force that changyj 
the thoughts and lives of men, and what it was; thes 
have been the aims of the writer,—impossible, but worth 
attempting.” 

This is the plan of Professor Glover's new volume, “The 
Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire” (Methueg 
and Co., 7s. 6d. net). To carry out such a plan completely js, 
as he modestly says, impossible, yet from the point of view of 
the ordinary reader he bas achieved a great success. He hag 
produced an intensely interesting book, a book which offers 
to any intelligent reader a clear picture of the religious 
atmosphere in which Christianity developed,—an atmosphere 
compounded of faith and of doubt, of superstition and of 
scepticism, wherein a few thinkers approached wonderfully 
near to the new teaching which they ignored or despised, but 
in which the thought of the majority was wholly alien to the 
spirit of Christ. 

It is very difficult for the ordinary reader of to-day to realise 
how galling were the bonds of superstition which impeded the 
thought of Rome at the beginning of the Christian era. The 
public mind was enslaved by a paradox. Terror of the super. 
natural spread as doubt of the supernatural became more 
general. Religion and superstition are less closely connected 
than it is the fashion to-day to believe. They may have a 
common origin in the sense of awe, but the religious man, 
whatever nonsense may be wrapped up with his creed, is 
“athirst for God”; while to the superstitious man, as Pro. 
fessor Glover points out, “the purpose of all worsbip is to 
induce the supernatural being to go peaceably away.” 
Atheism itself, with its fearful sense of desolation, might 
seem a glorious deliverance from such a state of mind as that 
described by Cicero. “Superstition,” he writes, “ follows you 
up, is hard upon you, pursues you wherever you turn. If 
you hear a prophet, or an omen; if you sacrifice; if you catch 
sight of a bird; if you see a Chaldean or a haruspez; if 
thunders, if anything is struck by 
lightning; if anything like a portent is born or occurs in 
any way—something or other of the kind is bound to happen, 
so that you can never be at ease and bave a quiet mind. The 
refuge from all our toils and anxieties would seem to be sleep. 
Yet from sleep itself the most of our cares and terrors come.” 
The few who were able to emancipate themselves saw no need 
to emancipate their brethren, or at any rate the world. 
Superstition, they thought, served a police purpose, and was 
on the whole good for the common people, whom it rendered 
tractable. But if credulity was rife, reverence was dead. 
The two seldom flourish together. Augustus brought about a 
revival of the ancient fuith, but it was to some extent an 
antiquarian revival, and at its very height Lucian wrote his 
cynical satires for a large public. He did not desire to 
destroy the existing cult, but it amused him to laugh at it 
and to make the gods ridiculous, and those who still feared 
were ready to laugh with him. His conclusion, if he has any, 
is that “the life of ordinary people is best, and wiser; cease 
from the folly of metaphysics, of inquiry into origins and 


: . erve | purposes ; spit upon those clever syllogisms and count all these 
infantry and yeomanry regiment of the Territorial Army. | 


things idle talk; and pursue one end alone, how you may 
well arrange the present and go on your way with a laugh 
for most things and no enthusiasms.” 

Among these contrasting yet strangely connected phases of 
thought Stoicism stood apart, and stood no doubt for truth. 
Professor Glover's quotations from Seneca bring him very 
near to the modern position of the cultivated Christian, who 
regards his standpoint as primitive, which perhaps it is, but 
for its want of simplicity. “ Would you propitiate the gods, 
be good,” he says. “God,” he writes to Lucilius, “is near 
you, with you, within you. A holy spirit sits within us, 
spectator of our evil and our good, and guardian. ..... He 
gives counsel, splendid and manly; in every good man, 


‘What god we know not, yet a god there dwells.’ ” 


Let us, he says, “choose some good man and always have him 
before our eyes that we may live as if he watched us, and do 
everything as if be saw.” This realisation of the friendly 
censor within approaches very closely to the Christian's 
realisation of Christ. Again, Seneca’s faith in immortality 
is very like the half-faith that to-day possesses many minds. 
“Tt pleased me,” he wrote, “to inquire of the eternity of 
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souls—nay ! to believe in it. I surrendered myself to that 


if t bo ed 
Great ial Christlike as were many of the sayings of the 


Stoics, Professor Glover yet points out that it is impossible 
to say how definitely they believed in the unity or the per- 
sonality of God, and it is certain that their teaching was 
neither suited nor intended for the working world. Here 
is the Stoic description of the Being whom Christ described as 
Our Father. “Every name is his,” wrote Seneca. “ Would 
you call him fate? You will not err. He it is on whom all 
things depend, the cause of causes. Would you call him 
Providence? You will speak aright. He it is whose thought 
provides fcr the universe, that it may move on its course 
unburt and do its part. Would you call him Nature? You 
will not speak amiss. He it is of whom all things are born, 
by whose breath we live. Would you call him Universe? You 
will not be deceived. He himself is this whole that you see, 
fills his own parts, sustains himself and what is his.” Like 
Plato, they held that “the maker and father of this whole 
fabric it is hard to find, and, when one has found him, 
it is impossible to speak of him to all men.” Into this 
medley of philosophy and superstition came Christianity, 
and it struck the ignorant first because, as Professor Glover 
points out, it was the religion of intuition. It was, as it 
were, the affirmation of those aspirations which exist by 
nature or by inspiration in the heart of man. “ Paul, once, 
on the spur of the moment, called Jesus the ‘ Yes’ of all the 
promises of God.” Those who could accepted this “ Yes” upon 
His authority, and ceased from their restless efforts to propitiate 
fate or to comprehend the universal first cause. Christ’s 
similes, taken from the relations of common life—of father 
and son, brother and mother, neighbour and neighbour— 
threw a light upon the great ascent which stretched “ through 
darkness up to God” such as neither ritual nor philosophy 
could throw. 

“To the philosophic mind,” Professor Glover writes, “ God 
remains a difficult problem, but to the religious temper things 
are very different. Toit Godis the one great reality never very 
far away, and is conceived not as an abstraction, nor as a force, 
but as a personality.” It was the boast of the early Christians 
that even Christian workmen “knew God,”—a knowledge to 
which the philosopher alone had attained in the world without. 
Relief from superstitious terror and philosophic doubt 
resulted for those who accepted Christianity in a happiness 
which it is impossible to overestimate. Professor Glover 
would have us consider what the words “grace sufficient” 
and “grace abounding” meant when they were new. Not 
even what Tertullian calls “the dog days of persecution” could 
quench the joy of the Church. Christianity was a universal 
religion, but “ the Christian was not ‘the citizen of the world’ 
nor ‘the friend of man’; he was a plain person who gave him- 
self up for other people, cared for the sick and the worthless, 
had a word of friendship and hope for the sinful and despised, 
would not go and see men killed in the amphitheatre, and 
—most curious of all—was careful to have indigent brothers 
taught trades by which they could help themselves. A lazy 
Christian was no Christian, he was a ‘trader in Christ.’” 

Meanwhile the new religion came slowly into the notice of 

the intelleetual Roman, and it struck bim unpleasantly. He dis- 
liked to be “ evened ” to common ignorant people, to see social 
conventions set aside, and he thought there was a _ horrible 
amount of sentimentality and humanitarianism connected 
with the whole movement. It struck him, too, as unpatriotic, 
and altogether bourgeois. We know from Celsus how vulgar 
itallseemed. ‘To his mind it was the duty of a good citizen 
loyally to accept the common belief, deviation from which 
might impair the solidarity of the civilised world. He thought 
it absurd, too, that such a to-do should be made about sinners. 
“It must be clear to everybody, I should think,” he writes, 
“that those, who are sinners by nature and training, none 
could change, not even by punishment—to say nothing of 
doing it by pity.” The Christian God is a sentimentalist in 
his eyes, “the slave of pity for those who mourn.” The root 
defect of the new faith he takes to be “an excessive opinion of 
the value of the human soul and an absurd faney of God's 
interest in man.” 

It seems inconceivable that no one foresaw the triumph of the 
Cross. Every one believed that the Christians would be shortly 
exterminated. “You see,” wrote Lucian, “ these poor creatures 
bave persuaded themselves that they are immortal for all time 


” 





and will live for ever, which explains why they despise death 
and voluntarily give themselves up, as a geueral rule; and 
then their original lawgiver persuaded them that they are all 
brothers, from the moment that they cross over and deny the 
gods of Greece and worship their sophist who was gibbeted, 
and live after his laws. All this they accept, with the result 
that they despise all worldiy goods alike and count them 
common property.” Has it ever occurred to the agnostics of 
our day that they too may underrate, as the Romans under- 
rated, the latent power of Christianity ? Will it, as they think, 
soon die out? The Christian who realises—and he is hardly 
a Christian who does not—the essential vitality of the faith of 
Jesus, the capacity which it possesses, like no other faith, 
for progress, development, and for revival whenever it appears 
to have reached the point of atrophy or degradation, will smile 
at the notion of Christianity dying out. The miracle of the 
Resurrection has, in a very real sense, been repeated whenever 
Christ has seemed to die in the hearts of men,—whenever 
the Pharisees and the lawyers, appearing to triumph, have laid 
Him in the tomb and placed their seals upon the sepulchire. 
The reason for this capacity for revival is to be found in 
the fact that Christianity rests, not on philosophy, but on 
intuition. “ How intuition is to be reconciled with philosophy 
has been the problem of Christian thinkers in every age,” 
writes Professor Glover, “but it may be remarked that the 
varying term is philosophy. To the intuition of Jesus 
Christians bave held fast—though Greeks and others have 
called it ‘ folly’; and in the meantime a good many philosophies 
have had their day.” 





THE THIRD DEGREE. 

NHE recent strange murder of a girl missionary in 
Chinatown, New York, has brought to the notice of 
Englishmen the “third degree” system of questioning 
prisoners by which the New York police extracted a con- 
fession from a supposed accomplice of the murderer. The 
police are said to be “pleased with the working of tlie 
system.” If their purpose is to extract the greatest possible 
number of confessions without reference to their value, we 
can believe it. For the “third degree” is nothing less than 
torture,—torture of the mind, it is true, but torture of the 
mind is a very difficult thing to distinguish from physical 
torture. The mental and physical processes are so closely 
locked that the one is inevitably merged in the other sooner 
or later. In different persons the one passes into the other 
at different stages. In the case of the Chinaman who was 
subjected to the “third degree” the other day the success of 
the police was complete. They extorted a full, and even a 
picturesque, confession. The prisoner described how he had 
looked through the keyhole of the door in which the murder was 
committed, and how he had seen another Chinaman—the one 
whom the police are trying to prove guilty, of course—seize 
the girl and kill her in exactly that manner which fitted in 
with all the hints and promptings of the police. The fact is 
that as one can “prove anything by statistics,” so one can 
prove anything by torture. The Chinese victim of the “ third 
degree” was not the man the police supposed him to be at 
all, and had not been near the scene of the murder, as they 
afterwards discovered. But we shall expect confessions to 
become as plentiful as blackberries if the “third degree” 
continues to be practised. A fanatic, a religious enthusiast, 
an exalté, might no doubt refuse to confess under the mental 
battering-rams of the “third degree”; but a simple creature, 
such as we may suppose the persecuted Chinaman to have 
been, who has no daemon within him to direct or to save, 

caves in and purchases relief with the desiderated lie. 
Accounts in the newspapers have informed us that the 
“third degree” exposes the prisoner to unceasing questioning 
for many hours. The 7imes correspondent says that the 
prisoner is sometimes treated in this way for thirty hours 
without a break, and swoons at the end. He is threatened 
and hectored, and his feelings are worked upon by a pretence 
among his inquisitors that they have learned all about his 
guilt, and that a confession will be for his own good. It is 
said that in the case of murder the body of the dead person is 
sometimes brought, and the prisoner is forced to touch it, and 
to handle the weapon with which the deed was done. Many 
readers will be reminded here of the ancient, barbaric, and 
superstitious trial by ordeal by which the contact of the 
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murderer was supposed to make the blood flow forth again 
from the wounds of the dead. Among poor people in some 
districts of England it is still the custom, we believe, for 
visitors to a bereaved household to touch the dead body to 
show that there was no ill-feeling between them and the 
deceased. And who can forget the awful force with which 
Shakespeare plays on the same idea in Richard IIT, when 
Richard approaches Henry's body ?— 
“O gentlemen, see, see! dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh!” 

We do not wish to refine too much upon this point, but it is 
at all events right to say as much as this: that ignorant minds 
are affected terribly by methods which might seem only a 
dull melodrama to those more cultivated, and that any 
system which plies superstition and stupidity to extort 
confession is infamous. The Manchester Guardian mentions 
that Professor Hugo Miinsterberg in a recent book on 
“Psychology and Crime” cites an instance in which an 
innocent man, arrested by mistake, was induced to confess 
to a murder which he had not committed. He confessed 
simply to escape the mental agony of the “third degree” 
questioning. He was executed. After his death his innocence 
was established. That may be the only case of the kind. We 
cannot say. It may be that all other cases are only like that 
of the Chinaman, in which the police put themselves to infinite 
pains in order to get themselves fooled. But whatever the 
truth, enough has been seen of the “third degree” to make 
it probable that every respectable American will wish to have 
it abolished on the ground that it conflicts with common-sense 
as much as with humanity. ‘Torture never did, and never can, 
prove anything. ‘ History has shown that the tenacity, even 
the callousness, of victims in resisting torture equalled the 
ingenuity and persistence of the tormentors. Resistance 
proves as little as surrender. Religious devotees, the pro- 
fessors of shining and heroic faith, should have a dignified 
history of torture to themselves, for their resolution is a thing 
apart. If there is a source of endurance more splendid than 
religious faith, it is surely the unwillingness of a man to 
betray his friends. But the prisoner who is conscious of his 
guilt under such a method as the “third degree” has a 
stronger motive for coming through the ordeal than an 
innocent man has. That is an unnatural inversion which 
alone condemns the “third degree” as futile. 

The name “third degree” bas such ugly associations that 
one marvels at the daring or cynicism which ventured to 
revive it. In the dungeons of Nuremberg, and similar places, 
the torture known as the “second degree” included the 
crushing of the head, feet, or thumbs, while the “third 
degree” included burning the sides, arms, and finger-nails 
with red-hot irons. Probably the use of the latter name in 
New York is supposed, however, to denote a certain circum- 
spectness, leniency, or at least legitimacy, in the application 
of mental torture. But we should still think it utterly wrong 
even if it were in name and fact torture of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, or seventh degree. It is well known that after torture 
had been generally abolished in England, where it was never 
legal and never common—perbaps it was even unknown 
before the fourteenth century—it was retained in the trials 
of witches. At length it became evident that there was a 
remarkable singularity in the confessions of the so-called 
witches; they all adopted the same form, and in many cases 
the same words; there was a kind of professional under- 
standing apparently among the sisterhood as to what it 
would be best to say if the worst came to the worst. No 
one who is not ignorant of that established example of 
vague preparatory collusion could ever, we should think, look 
with anything but contempt on efforts to arrive at the truth 
by means of torture. Voltaire denounced such folly with 
pitiless logic. Even the Romans, who were good lawyers, if 
unmerciful masters, recognised the impropriety of torture. 
“The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the criminal 
quaestion, as it is emphatically styled,” says Gibbon, “ was 
admitted rather than approved in the jurisprudence of the 
Romans. They applied this sanguinary mode of examination 
only to servile bodies, whose sufferings were seldom weighed 
by those haughty republicans in the scale of justice or 
humanity: but they would never consent to violate the sacred 
person of a citizen till they possessed the clearest evidence of 
his guilt.” We venture to hope that the latest experience of 
the “third degree” in New York, which seems considerably 

















to outrun the vices of “ reconstructing the crime” in Frang, 
and which, after all, is only the newest kind of way of doing ea 
the oldest kind of wrong, will cause every one to see thy | 
it is removed a great many more than three degrees fro, © 
usefulness and decency. 





CHILDREN AT THE FARM. 

‘ig best way to the farm is through the hayfields, wig, 

the ox-eye daisies white among the totter-grass anj 
sorrel. The field slopes up toa ridge and down from it agaip 
and as you go by the road the ridge sets a line of blowing 
grass against the steamy blue of the Sussex weald. The grag 
borders the sandy road with clover and bird's-foot trefojj. 
perhaps a pair of wood-pigeons clatter up from the side anj 
sail down to the woods below. But the pleasure of going ty 
the farm through the hayfields is to watch the different way, 
in which the children spend their time on the walk. A roaj 
through a hayfield differs from other roads. The little gir| 
who talked half the morning of baby chickens and baby ducks 
comes ulmost to a standstill, pulling the reddest sorrel anj 
the biggest daisies she can reach; a patch of totter-grasy 
stops her completely. Her brother, who has an ardent soul 
for cowmen who milk cows, and carters who have whips anj 
lead enormous horses, forgets the distant animals, dealing 
with the sorrel and the dog’s-tail grass in his own way. He 
does not pick grasses or flowers; he runs the heads of seej 
through his fingers and tosses the seed to the wind and ths 
field. Is it some obscure memory going back unnumbered 
years to an age of seed-gathering and sowing ? Does he, who 
has never seen grass sown, catch back at a habit tanght 
through generations of diggers and reapers and sowers? Hy 
pulls the seed between his thumb and forefinger into the cup 
of his palm, swings his arm back underhanded, throws the 
seed dreamily before him into the wind, and takes another 
head of grass. 

Along the bottom of the field is ranged a line of coops, and 
anxious foster-mothers call excitedly to wandering broods of 
various sizes and colours, chickens and ducklings exploring 
together the shorter trampled grass near the coops and the 
longer growth beyond and under the shelters of cut tree. 
branches. The baby chickens and ducks are the creatures for 
the little girl, Cannot some one catch her one of the very 
smallest? Her brother assures her that he will catch one for 
her at once, and proceeds to try to do so; he rushes as fast as 
he can round the coops, and the small birds flee before him; 
he tumbles twice headlong, and with the utmost adroitness the 
yellow ducklings scatter to the side as he falls flat; he arises 
and pursues others, running more and more slowly, out 
distanced even by the most inexperienced chicken. It isa hard 
thing to fail openly in catching chickens. When the chicken 
or the duckling is at last caught, the difference between the two 
children is in the holding of it. Few baby chickens are the better 
for a small boy's grip, but his sister has all the knowledge; 
she judges the touch exactly. Her long fingers wrap into the 
down of the duckling with the lightness with which she smooths 
the pillow of eyeless dolls. But the chase of the chicken is as 
nothing compared with the chase of geese. The geese are 
large and grey, and they retreat with a mixture of caution 
and annoyance as the gate of the hayfield opens and the 
children come out upon the broad spaces of the grazing-field 
The retreat of the geese naturally inspires pursuit. If a boy 
of four years old cannot catch a chicken, a chicken is a small 
thing. The capture shall be a goose. His sister calls after 
him to dissuade chase; she has known and seen geese before; 
they hiss, they will bite. He reassures her; he also knows 
much about geese; they are quite gentle, and he will assuredly 
eatch one. He pursues, and the geese flee with muttered 
cacklings; he comes nearer, and tries to head one off. Three 
of them turn and lower three long necks; their voices ar 
strident and their beaks wide open. This is new and 
unexpected behaviour on the part of geese; who should 
withstand birds such as these? He is pursued. His elder 
sister, as a woman should, reminds him that she pointed out 
the danger he would run. He dissents, without skill in words. 
These were not the geese he meant; he meant other gees, 
not these. 

She, for her part, finds her chief pleasure in the young 
animals. She has unerring instincts; she knows where they 
all will be. She guesses, somehow, that there will be a cat 
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utegmmmienam 
with kittens in a box with straw in it in the far corner of 


a stall. Nobody else thinks of looking in the box, but she 
arusty black kitten out of it and emerges holding it 
rock. Another older kitten she discovers curled 
up asleep in the warm tin basin under the pump, and picks it 
swiftly out. She goes to visit an ailing chicken which 
yesterday she laid down in a spot conveniently near its 
mother, covering it with hay as it lay, all but its head; and 
she is much concerned to find that it is as she feared it would 
be. The smaller the young creature the more attractive is 
the general rule, and if it is ailing besides being small, that 
is an added charm. Out of five healthy young calves she 
picks a small Alderney, and then discovers a sixth which is 
lying down and has patches of skin without hair. The claims 
of the other calves are dismissed; this is the calf for her. 
She does not find an ailing pig among the nine that squeak 
and snuggle along the length of the sow stretched on her 
side, but there is virtue in such little animals because of 
their tiny snouts, the rotundity of them, their curly tails. 
For pigs as pigs she has no taste at all; their habits 
of feeding alone, with cabbage-leaves scrunched up ort 
of the gutter and other impolite swallowings, fill her 
with a merry disgust. But her cares are not only for 
the young of the farm animals. One of her anxieties 
is that her youngest brother, unable by reason of his age 
and inexperience to chase chickens and geese, shall enjoy 
feeding the creatures as much as she does. She disappears 
and returns from the cow-byre with a hobbledehoy farm lad ; 
they scale stairs, and she descends with a huge wooden trug 
half filled with maize. She observes that this farm boy will 
always do what you ask him, and the three children surround 
the wooden basket. The maize flies; the farmyard is agog. 
Black, speckled, yellow, white, brown fowls flock from a dozen 
barn-doors, from scraping in hedgerows, from dusting under 
distant bhayricks; muddy white ducks waddle and dabble 
muddy bilis; a big old turkey gobbler struts ponderously 
down and finds that the smaller fowl are too quick for him; 
they peck up the maize under his very wattle. 

Tbe manly outlook on the farm differs. It is not attracted 
first by what is little and feeble and in need of help. The 
brother of the ministering nurse of chickens, kittens, and 
calves looks for something else. He wants to see work and 
auction, strength and speed; large animals with important 
duties, dangerous animals whom only heroes among farm hands 
should tackle. If there are great horses to be looked at, the 
inspiring thought is that such horses might berestive, might rear 
or kick. Horses in charge of a waggon of hay should bolt with 
the whole load; what would a mere mortal who was not a farm 
hand do then? ‘The farm bull, somnolent and chewing clover, 
is regarded with respectful inquiry; how far would he toss 
persons? The pig, closing a white-lashed eye sleepily above 
muck and straw, what would the pig do if it decided upon 
attack ? Cows are particularly interesting. Cows are tied up 
ten in a row, and a cowman, a man of forty with blue eyes, 
and a close-cut beard, and bright brown hair bleached to straw- 
colour in a great patch where the sun catches it,—a cowman 
sets his stool and gentles the cow and bends his head to her 
side and draws the hissing milk; then when they are milked 
the cows lie down and chew hay. That is the work to watch 
in silence. Calves are less interesting than cows. Calves 
have the advantage that in large sheds, or disused barns, 
they may be kept in separate compartments, fenced off by 
ash-poles fastened lengthwise, and ash-poles one above another 
make very desirable ladders to climb. But calves have neither 
the abilities of horses nor the working capacities of the full- 
grown cow. To add interest, there should be action. “Which 
calf do you like best?” you may ask of the chaser of ducks 
and geese, who has “shoo-ed up” to unwilling feet four calves 
out of a sleeping bevy of five. “That one,” he replies, pointing 
to the fifth as it lies, “Frighten that one.” Thus should 
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[To rue Eprror 
Siz,—The wonders of tropical Africa are so little known or 
realised by those who never leave our island that the jotting 


down of some of these wonders noticed in the course of 





several years’ residence in curious, out-of-the-way places in 
Africa may prove of interest, and lead to further research by 
properly qualified persons. These jottings are not concerned 
in pointing out the well-known greater animals of Africa, but 
have to do with a few of those small living things—odds and 
ends of everyday observance—which the ordinary eye can 
hardly fail to see when one is walking or riding about the 
country, or travelling on native footpaths. It will be sufficient 
to say of the greater animals that the Babr el Ghazal is a 
district where the elephant is by no means extinct; where the 
giraffes are common and tume enough to stop to gaze at the 
strange sight of a white man passing them within easy 
rifle-shot; where the natives take toll of the rhinoceros 
yearly to a large number; where that rare trophy, the giant 
eland, is still obtainable by the true hunter without much 
difficulty. 

When we come to consider the small things of Africa, 
there is hardly anything more wonderful than the ants. It 
may very well be said that no one is without his ant in 
Africa. Sit down fora moment and you will see an ant, if you 
have not already sat down upon one. Aunts abound every- 
where, and in this particular neighbourhood there are at least 
seven different species, the majority of which are visible daily. 
Each species wages war with the others,—a war of extermina- 
tion to the weaker side. Among these seven species of ants, 
and possibly supreme in the ant world, are the “driver” or 
“raiding” ants. They are great in numbers, often large in 
size, ferocious; a nuisance, if not a danger, to all; formidable 
pests afraid of nothing living, going their way disliked and 
avoided by all, and only to be turned aside or got rid of by 
fire. Their numbers are so great that their columns may 
spread for miles, like the transport train of a moderate-sized 
army. It is no uncommon thing for a single column to take 
several hours to passa given spot; the pace set is steady, and 
where the checks are few, attains to half-a-mile an hour and 
over. The width of these columns varies from a quarter to 
half an inch, and distinct tracks are visible where these ante 
have passed. In broken or uneven ground tunnels are 
pierced, and at the crossings of native paths or other open 
spaces the warriors are told off to guard the edge of the line 
of march, quite as much to press forward their friends over 
the dangerous spot as to be ulert and ready to dash out and 
attack any disturber, man or beast. These attacks are carried 
out without a moment’s hesitation, with the formidable 
nippers held wide open. So well are the ants known and 
dreaded that donkeys and other pack animals will turn off 
the path into the bush in preference to stepping over this 
irascible enemy. 

In the opposite scale, the scale of peace, must be placed the 
“white” ants, which should not properly be included under 
the heading of ants. These ants are found everywhere, 
destroying always, preferring to carry out their evil deeds in 
the dark of night. This is well known to all; but is it 
equally well known that they utter a distinct twitter when 
disturbed, or when alarmed in their homes, so making known 
the necessity of immediate flight? Among ordinary travellers 
it is common to think that white ants do not bite, possibly 
because they ure better known as eaters of carpets, mats, 
wood, dry leaves, and clothing; but this is not the case, as the 
large, brown-headed white ant of the ant-heap is provided by 
Nature with a pair of formidable nippers, both for common 
use and for purposes of defence. If disturbed, it does not 
hesitate to use these, and it is an unpleasant surprise to 
receive so severe a bite from such an innocent-looking 
creature. The nippers of a white ant cut the skin like the 
sharpest razor, at once drawing blood; in fact, had these ants 
been born as pugnacious as the driver ant, large tracts of 
Africa would not be inhabited to-day. 

Among the remaining ants are several specimens which are 
found in attendance on the various species of green-fly, and 
other insects of a similar nature, which are the ants’ sub- 
stitute for flocks and herds, quite as much in Africa as in more 
civilised countries; and, finally, there are the peaceable “sugar” 
or “honey” ants, inoffensive family creatures, who air their 
eggs in the early morning sun, and retire to the cool depths of 
their nests as the midday heat advances to unbearable 
ardours. If this part of Africa contains “ giant eland,” it also 
contains “giant green-fly.” In ten years of tropical Africa 
the writer now meets this fly for the first time. It is not 
actually green, but is greyish, and is provided with three 
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stiff horns, two on the head and one on the tail. When 
fully grown it measures close on a quarter of an inch, and is 
attended in large numbers by several kinds of ants, which 
it permits to swarm over its body without apparent objection. 
This of itself is sufficiently startling in a country where 
the ants devour everything living at once. Found under 
similar conditions to this fly, and living in close proximity 
to it, is a “tree parasite,” oval in shape, with small 
red-brown spots. This parasite breeds quickly, and is most 
destructive to the green growth of the trees on which it 
establishes itself. Itis a veritable plague, and clings to the 
trees like limpets to a rock, apparently destroying them by 
suction. It is a curious fact that the fly and the parasite are 
not found on the same tree, though they are found on 
alternate trees. These trees are all * gold moburs,” and are 
of about one year’s growth from imported seed. The parasite 
is also known to exist on ordinary forest trees, which are 
reported to die from its ravages. 

Among the many curious things to be found within the 
radius of a five-mile circle must be mentioned specially a 
maggot and a “spitting snake.” The latter is hardly new, 
as specimens of the “black mamba” or “spitting cobra” 
can be procured in Nyasaland. The spitting snakes in this 
part of Africa are, however, of a different colour, light 
greenish grey, and are much more common; in fact, 
spitting snakes are so common that it does not require 
a great stretch of imagination to believe that all the 
snakes of this part of Africa have learnt this vulgar habit. 
Four local natives have been temporarily blinded by these 
snakes during the last two years. At first the eyes are most 
painful, but the effect of the poison begins to decrease after a 
treatment continued for seven or ten days. It has yet to be 
proved whether this snake is of the true cobra tribe or other- 
wise. It has been seen to puff its neck as cobras do when 
they begin to put up their hoods, but it does not appear to sit 
up. The snakes spit the globules of poison, and, missing, 
meet a speedy death, or, if more fortunate, take to flight. 
They are met with frequently near water, and on more than 
one occasion uatives have turned round upon hearing a 
rustling behind them, only to find themselves confronted by 
one of these snakes and blinded by its poisonous spit before 
they had the opportunity to move away or to attempt the 
snake’s destruction. The aim is very true, and the poison 
acts instantaneously. 

To describe the maggot is by no means easy, from want of 
sufficient examination, but there is no question of its being an 
ordinary maggot. In size these maggots are as large as green 
cabbage caterpillars (without the legs), in colour cream with 
black-brown heads. They are certainly rare. Either through 
the kindness of Nature or from necessity, the maggots travel 
about with a shelter into which they retire at pleasure. These 
self-drawn caravans present a curious appearance as they 
struggle slowly along the path. Upon being picked up, the 
maggot withdraws into its cover, closing the aperture so that 
it is protected from all points like a porcupine by its quills. 
Replaced on the ground, the door opens, and the body of the 
maggot comes out sufficiently to enable it to continue its 
wriggling journey. The sense of this maggot is clearly shown, 
as it appears in October before the conclusion of the rains, 
when storm-shelters are still necessary. It is impossible 
without proper examination to say whether the maggot and 
the cover are separate parts or form one whole, or whether 
the cover is formed of grass or hair. A casual examination 
points to the cover being artificial, possibly formed from the 
ear of a large grass hollowed out by the maggot itself ; at any 
rate, the maggot is able to revolve in the shelter without 
discomfort. 

For those who follow or who have followed a military career 
there are birds whose exact knowledge of the true science of 
skirmishing it is a pleasure to record. These birds by constant 
practice approach perfection, and may be seen at work on 
most days in the early mornings and in the cool of the 
evenings. They work in flocks of from fifteen to thirty, and 
when feeding extend themselves at regular intervals over tle 
chosen piece of ground. Advancing in line “at the hop,” they 
drive all flies and grasshoppers before them, few of which 
escape. Each bird takes the fly put up on its own ground, 
and, what should be an example to jealous sportsmen, the 
birds do not seem to quarrel over the question of “whose fly.” 
These model soldier-birds closely resemble jackdaws, but are 








smuller and more sprightly; they have either red or black 
beaks, and are all black in plumage. They have one defect, and 
that is that both their beaks and tails appear a little too long 
for their trim bodies. 

Close to the feeding-ground of these birds, and indifferen} 
to heat or shade, is to be found a bulb whose flower is fit tp 
take its place in our most exclusive hothouses on account of 
beauty of shape and richness of colouring. Unfortunately 
the flower is only visible for a short period in each year, as jt 
is brought to life by the first rains and disappears again by 
the time the country is sufficiently dried for burning. Like 
most other things in Africa, it reverses our European customs, 
for it is the flower, and not the leaf-shoots, that bursts the 
softened earth; the shoots only appear after the single bloom has 
faded and withered away. The bulb continues its contrariness 
through all phases of its life. The roots grow ina fringe 
around the top of the bulb, while the new bulb forms above 
the parent one, which withers up. The possibility of bringing 
specimens to Europe is remote for various reasons, but chiefly 
on account of the difficulties of transport, the immense 
distances to be travelled, and the varieties of climate to be 
met with en route. That specimens will eventually be secured 
there can be no doubt, but by whom ?—I an, Sir, &e., 

ANOTHER RIFLEMAN IN AFRIOA, 

Bahr el Ghazal, Soudan. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE “TIMES,” THE LORDS, AND THE BUDGET. 


(To trax Evrron or tus “Srxcraron,”) 
Srr,—Being one of very many who have been greatly 
cheered by your admirable articles on the Budget, especially 
those in the Speetator of the 19th and 26th ult., I trust 
that the extraordinary article in the Times of Monday 
on “The House of Lords and the Finance Bill,” which is the 
most complete stultification of its former attitude towards the 
Budget that could well be conceived, will not be allowed to 
pass without the severest condemnation and refutation by the 
Spectator. 

Until that article appeared I felt that, with the Times 
writing in such a way that the only inference to be drawn 
from what it wrote was that it would be incumbent upon the 
Lords to force a General Election upon the question if the 
land clauses in their present form should be retained in the 
Bill, and with the Spectator boldly and, in my judgment, 
righteously insisting that it would be the bounden duty of the 
Lords to reject these clauses, and that, if they did not, they 
would forfeit for ever the support of all moderate men in the 
country, we might reasonably hope that the country would be 
saved for the present from legislation so unjust and economi- 
cally disastrous as that embodied in these clauses. I say 
“gaved for the present,” because, with all respect to the T'imes, 
I venture to believe that the Government would accept the 
rejection of these clauses rather than lose a Budget which 
gives them so much that they want; while, -if they should 
not, but should appeal to the country, it may fairly be 
assumed that, taking the most unfavourable view of the 
result of the appeal, the majority of the Government 
would be so largely reduced that they could not reintroduce 
these clauses. 

Why the Times should have adopted this course is passing 
strange, for its articles against the Budget were so powerful 
and convincing to all reasonable persons that no one doubted 
that it was prepared at the proper moment to make good its 
words, and tell the Lords that there was but one course open 
to them,—namely, to give the country an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion upon the Budget. But, as if it had 
never written as it has done, the 7'%mes now writes that 

“ No one has at present any right to say what the Lords ought 
or ought not to do, and that the Lords will have to make their 
decision in conditions which, whatever else they may be, will not 
be the conditions existing at this moment, and in view of con- 
siderations very much broader than those suggested by 
repugnance, however justifiable, to some of the provisions of 
the Finatce Bill.” 

I can hardly believe my eyes when I read such words, but I 
will not waste your time by dilating upon them, for you 
require no assistance in dealing with them. It will be 
sufficient to say that if the land clauses are not amended in 
the Commons out of all recognition, the conditions in which 
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f Lords will have to make its decision will be the 
this moment, and therefore that every 
ight to say what the Lords ought or 


the House of 4 
conditions existing at 
one has at present a r: 


ought net to do. 1. : 
No one denies that the rejection of the Bill “ would produce 


the gravest inconvenience to public business,” or that “ reasons 
adequate to justify it must be exceedingly strong, and must 
be founded upon very broad public grounds.” ‘This goes so 
much without saying that one wonders why the Times thought 
it necessary to utter such truisms. 

The Times admits that “if we lived under a régime of pure 
reason, the suggestion,” which you have so ably supported, 
“that the House of Lords should amend rather thua reject the 
Finance Bill by the omission of some objectionable portions which 
do not contribute anything substantial or necessary to the pro- 
vision of means to carry on the King’s Government through the 
present year, would be as practical as it seems simple,” 
adding, however, that “these are by no means the conditions 
with which we bave to deal.” But why are these not the 
conditions? No doubt the present majority in the House of 
Commons is not amenable to the dictates of pure reason, but 
the question to be decided as the result of a General Election 
in the event of the Lords rejecting these provisions, and the 
Government’s not accepting their rejection, is whether the 
action of the Lords commends itself to the country or not. 
Nor can the Times take exception to this comment, for it goes 
on to say :— 

“ Consequently, in the absence of such a manifestation of public 

resentment as would give pause to the most headstrong Ministers, 
the suggested amendment of the Finance Bill by the Lords would 
create exactly the same situation as its rejection.” 
But, unless the Lords adopt the suggestion which the Times 
admits would be as practical as it seems simple, if we lived 
under a régime of pure reason, how can there be any oppor- 
tunity for the manifestation of public resentment ? 

I therefore venture to join issue with the Times in its con- 
tention that “the House of Lords has practically no choice 
but to accept or reject this particular Money Bill in the form 
given to it by the Commons.” The Lords have never waived 
their right to amend, and it remains to be seen whether, in 
the event of their rejecting the land clauses, the Government 
will take the Bill without them or go to the country; and 
therefore, notwithstanding the quotation from a speech of the 
late Lord Salisbury in 1894, I cannot see bow a deadlock could 
ensue from such action on the part of the Lords. The 
Executive Government cannot remain in their place without 
supplies, and therefore, in the event supposed, they must 
either appeal to the country or take the Bill without these 
clauses. No doubt the postponement of the passing of a 
Finance Bill until after a General Election would produce 
“the gravest inconvenience to public business,” but the 
passing of the present Bill with these clauses would produce 
an economic revolution which would in all probability have 
the most disastrous effects upon all business, public and 
private. It seems clear that the Times article is specially 
directed against the attitude taken up by the Spectator against 
the Budget; but why, baving taken up the same attitude 
itself, and with as great ability, it should now round upon its 
former comrade in this war against the crudest and most 
vindictive financial proposals ever submitted to Parliament 
passes my comprehension. In any case, the suggestion that 
the attitude of the Spectator (for of course the Times has 
your journal especially in its mind) is of a “light-hearted” 
character is as unworthy as it is buseless.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Bank Drrecror. 

[We regret as deeply as our correspondent the apparent 
change of attitude on the part of the Times, but we do not 
think he is correct in holding that the Times, which main- 
tains so fine a tradition of public courtesy, meant to reflect 
upon the attitude of the Spectator when it employed the term 
“light-hearted.” In any case, however, he is quite right in 
thinking that the line we have taken was not adopted with a 
light heart or without most serious consideration. In our 
present issue we show how the extreme claims of the 
Commons are really based upon a verbal confusion between 
taxes and Bills.—Ep. Spectator.] 

LAND DEVELOPERS AND THE BUDGET. 
[To tux Eprtor ov tur “ Specraton.” | 
Sin,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer professes to be 
anxious to see land developed. He proceeds to fall upon the 





land developer and smite him hip and thigh. The Finance 
Bill seems to have been framed by persons wholly ignorant, or 
deliberately oblivious, of the process by which asa rule building 
land is distributed in any given district. An individual owner, 
or more probably a company or a syndicate formed for the 
purpose, sets to work to develop an estate by making roads, 
cutting it up into plots, and offering the plots for sale. They 
are doing precisely what Mr. Lloyd George would have them 
do, but they may not be able at once, nor for a long time, 
to find purchasers for all the land put upon the market. In 
respect of the land they cannot sell he would tax them Is. 2d. 
in the pound; in respect of the land which they do sell he 
would charge them 20 per cent. on the difference between its 
original cost and the selling-price, and claims credit for his 
moderation. He forgets that land development is a business. 
In calculating his Increment-duty he makes no allowance for 
interest on capital sunk in road-making, for rent sacrificed 
while the land perforce lies idle, for expenses of bringing the 
land into public notice by advertisement and auction sales, for 
payments to lawyers and surveyors, and for the expenses of 
direction and management. The result would be that most 
land companies would find themselves entirely without 
divisible profit. Often, indeed, after they had paid the 
Increment-duty, they would discover that not only could 
they pay no dividend, but had sustained a serious capital 
loss. The “ Undeveloped Land Duty,” which in their case 
would be equivalent to a tax on that part of a tradesman’s 
stock-in-trade which be had been unable to sell, would further 
deplete their resources; and by a crowning stroke of injustice 
it is further proposed (Sections 1 and 6) that besides the 
Increment-duty payable on every sale of land by the company, 
it shall also be liable on April 5th, 1914, and in every subse- 
quent fifteenth year, to payment of a further Increment-duty 
in respect of the whole of the unsold stock of land, if in the 
opinion of the Commissioners the land has grown in value. 
It would be impossible to trade under such conditions, and 
one of the chief agencies by which land is at present brought 
into the market would be ruined root and branch if this 
preposterous Bill becomes law. 

The reasons—if reasons they can be called—by which this 
scheme is sought to be justified are two:—(1) That land is 
“held up,” not applied to its most profitable use; and that 
the development and prosperity of the neighbourhood are 
thereby injured. Obviously this cannot apply to an owner 
eager to sell, spending large sums in order to bring about a 
sale, and standing to lose heavily if a sale cannot be effected. 
(2) That increment in value is due entirely to the presence 
and the activity of the “ community,” and not to the work and 
enterprise of the owner. That is not true in the case of 
development companies even when the land developed is in the 
neighbourhood of a large and growing town. It is hopelessly 
contrary to fact when a company sets itself to create the nucleus 
of a new watering-place or a residential town in a district 
where there has hitherto been little or no building activity. 
It may be a lonely but picturesque and healthy seaside strand 
or cliff-top, or an attractive inland hamlet with beautiful 
surroundings. The advance in value in such cases is due to 
the forethought, skill, enterprise, and imagination of the 
moving spirits of the company; and the Bill would rob them 
of the legitimate profit which would constitute their reward if 
they succeed, and it would intensify their losses if they fail. If 
this comes to be properly understood, I am convinced that the 
proposal will be condemned by every commonly honest and 
commonly sensible elector.—I am, Sir, &c., E. B. 





INCREMENT OF LAND VALUE. 

(To Tas Kvrron or Tus “Seecraton.”] 
S1r,—Lord Westbury is said to have thus advised a youthful 
member of the Bar:—‘“ Never make a mistake in logic; it is 
sure to be found out; the facts remain at your disposal.” 
Against his Lordship’s first canon Mr, Asquith is too able a 
mun to sin, but in defending the Land-taxes at Southport, 
after dwelling on the intended exemption of agricultural land, 
he is reported to have said :— 

“Let me contrast the land which lies within the fringe of 
a growing and naturally created population—I do not care 
whether it is a rural or an urban area—take land of that kind 
which in virtue of that population, its expanse, and its growth, 
even in virtue of the expenditure made for communal purposes 
for that population, increases in value steadily, regularly, con- 
tinuously, and acquires a special market price...... I ask, ‘Is 
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it unfair or impolitic that the State should have a share of the 
increase so produced ?’” 

Were the facts here assumed in all cases true, the induction 
implied in the Premier’s question might still be doubted; but 
are they true? Permit me to refer to a concrete case within 
my knowledge from first to last, for it illustrates the general 
course of development of land values. 

At Walthamstow over thirty acres of pasture lying “ within 
the fringe of a growing population” (every one of whom may 
be taken to have been created not otherwise than naturally) 
was bought in the last “eighties.” The purchasers sought to 
develop it by selling plots or leasing them to the speculative 
builder, but the scheme hung fire for lack of demand. It was 
when the owners themselves built cottages and sold them at 
cost price that their expenditure on land, roads, sewers, and 
planting came back with a not unsatisfactory increment in 
ground-rents on the first costof the land. In this case not one 
of the assumed facts on which the Premier founds the State’s 
right to a share of increment had any existence, for (1) it was 
not in virtue of the population of the district that the 
increment came into being; (2) it was not in virtue of that 
population’s “expanse” or “growth,” for the owners in 
question, and others like them, directly made the expanse and 
growth by attracting immigrants, chiefly from London, who 
thus acquired healthy houses with Epping Forest as a play- 
ground; (3) there was no “expenditure for communal 
purposes” which contributed to the results, though later the 
District Council, it was thought, depressed the neighbourhood 
by running up the rates by their disastrous municipal trading 
in electricity. 

The Corbett Estates at Hither Green and Well Hall, 
covering hundreds of acres and giving semi-rural homes to 
thousands, are equally cogent instances of increment unaided 
by any fancied assistance from population or “communal 
expenditure.” 

Something possibly may be said for taxing the indolent 
territorialist up to whose broad acres a growing city creeps ; 
but surely a different treatment is proper for the landowner 
who is a man of action, and who risks his money and uses his 
brains in supplying one of the necessaries of life,—dwelling- 
houses. ‘To Mr. Asquith’s question the answer seems therefore 
to be, not, as he suggests, confession and avoidance, but this: 
it is “unfair and impolitic” for the State to confiscate 
increment, and so hinder the supply of a necessary which the 
State does not und is unfitted to provide.—I am, Sir, &c., 

DanieL Brrr. 
54 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 





PROFESSORIAL FINANCE. 

{To Tax Epiron or Tus “Speecraron.”) 
Srr,—Professors Pigou and Cunningbam of Cambridge seem 
to me, a mere plain man, to be obscuring counsel in letters to 
the Times on the subject of the Budget. The first-named 
gentleman argues that movements of value which are of the 
nature of “windfalls” are fair objects for taxation. A corre- 
spondent, “R.,” not unnaturally asks what is a windfall. Is 
not all and every alteration of value due to a change in the 
relation of demand to supply? Professor Pigou would 
answer by pointing out that some changes of value are more 
universal and less under the control of individual owners than 
others, and, being of a philosopbical turn of mind, he is 
anxious that the tax-gatherer shall take everything into con- 
sideration. For instance, if prices double all round owing to 
new discoveries of gold, it will not be fair to reckon the 
nominal increase of the price of land as an increment on 
which taxation, as on a “windfall,” should equitably be levied. 
“Some safeguard,” he says, should be devised to meet this 
and similar cases. “No doubt this difficulty,” he is sanguine 
enough to expect, “ could be partially avoided by the employ- 
ment of some sort of index number. The fact, however, 
that it exists illustrates the technical complexity involved in 
this taxation, and the need for meticulous care in its 
construction.” ; 

His brother Professor, Dr. Cunningham, regards this as a 
defence of the Budget. I do not so read it. It seems to 
me rather to be Professor Pigou’s academic way of conveying 
his opinion that the task would be beyond the power of any 
poor fiuite Commissioner, and that nothing sbort of the 
engagement of the Archangel Gabriel for the job would 
overcome the difficulty. 








i 
Dr. Cunningham defends the Budget, at least 9 ; 
understand him, because it inaugurates “the systema, 
development of Imperial resources,” as against those “who ay 
still content with the policy of laissez-faire in commen! 
This, I presume, refers to the new Development Fund, ay 
incidentally, I suppose, to Tariff Reform, of which p, 
Cunningham is a supporter, and the regulation of indust, 
generally. The present Government, however, is not iy 
favour of Tariff Reform, so possibly I am mistaken, 

The controversy is not quite clear, and I am dispose 
to add a clause to my politicul litany: “God save y 
from Professors.” Adam Smith had prescience when |, 
laid down his second canon of sound taxation. “The ty 
which each individual is bound to pay ought to be certain ani 
not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of payment, 
the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain to th 
contributor, and to every other person.” I cannot regarj 
as helpful in preserving this excellent maxim either Profesgo 
Pigou’s desire to assess taxation, not in terms of our goli 
standard, but by means of “index numbers,” a thing which 
we plain men do not understand, or Professor Cunningham's 
enthusiasm for a Government control of industry either with F 
or without taxation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A PERPLEXED PHILISTINE, 






















































































THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. e 
[To tus Eprron or tHe *‘ Spectator.” ] paca! 

Sir,—One can scarcely take up an English paper without 77 
seeing that the Budget is political as well as financial, and 7 
therefore a fit subject for the House of political revision. Nor 7 
have I yet seen any confutation of my theory that the reason ve 
for the exclusion of the Lords from voting on measures of | 
taxation was not political, but their immunity from taxation 
while they served the Crown with their fiefs. I am certainly 
not writing from a Tory point of view. A friend did me tle 
honour the other day to describe me as one who preserved the 
traditions of the old Radical school. This I am, and I see,I 
believe, plainly enough that, though it is senseless to rail 
against the political legacies of the past, the sun of hereditary 
legislation has set. Of this present events seem proof 
enough. But a man must be more than a Radical of 
the old school who can look forward with satisfaction and 
confidence to the absolute government of a vast, widely 
scattered, and very heterogeneous Empire by a single House, 
elected, as the House of Commons probably in the end will 
be, by universal and female suffrage. Lither he must be 
more thana Radical, or he must be a Tory playing a long 
game and looking forward through the inevitable reaction to 
the revival of strong government which would follow. 

The House of Commons has become more unfit than ever 
to act as the sole legislative power, since minor combinations, 
such as Home-rule, the Labour Party, or Protectionism, have 
learned, by playing on the balance of the great parties, to 
force compliance with their special demand. In this way 
Home-rule, which would have split the United Kingdom, was 
near being carried by a comparatively small majority, the 
Home-rulers having turned against Gladstone and forced him 
and his party to do their will. The Upper House, acting as 
that of legislative revision, saved the unity of the kingdom, 
—I am, Sir, &e., GoLpWIN SmirTu. 

Toronto. 





MR. CARNEGIE AND THE LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENTS. 
(To tux Epiror or tax “ Sprctator.”] 

Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to answer your question in 
the affirmative (Spectator, June 26th). Should any question 
arise under the existing Treaty between Japan and America, 
or under any Treaty hereafter made between the two Powers, 
covering rights of Japanese in America or any other subject 
which cannot be amicably solved, America would not wait to be 
asked by Japan to arbitrate; she would be the first to offer 
arbitration, and she would abide the award, going rather a 
little too far in her effort to do so than falling a little short. 
So far all matters have been adjusted peaceably between these 
Powers, rendering arbitration unnecessary. 

Pardon me, but I was inclined to resent the imputation 
implied in your question—that the American people would 
not accept a propusal to submit sach disputes to arbitration 








but I remembered that the Spectator was in a doubting mood 
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nee a will not even take the leading Powers of 
Europe “ at their word,” and it does not believe practicable in 
our day a Commission amongst the States to rule the world, 
and yet within the last few weeks, almost within sight of its 
office, just such a force was created. Germany, France, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, J apan, Britain, and America, 
without regard to other Powers (which, however, may be 
admitted upon application hereafter), have decided unani- 
mously to establish a tribunal to judge all questions connected 
with marine prize captures, &c.’ Here we have the needed 
“hegemony in commission amongst a number of States,” 
strong enough to enforce their decrees throughout the world 
n one important department of the world’s activities. It is 
very easy to say, as the Spectator does in reference to this 
question, “ All we can say is that we do not agree with him,” 
but it cannot rest here very long when what it believes to be 
mpracticable in our day is already an accomplished fact in 
one important department of world affairs. 

If these same Powers should arrive at another unanimous 
conclusion, viz., that the peace of the civilised world—now 
shrunk into a neighbourhood in the peace of which all nations 
are deeply interested—shall not be broken, but that all differ- 
ences arising between civilised nations must be settled by 
arbitration, this Commission would not differ from the first 
Commission which is already established, the peace of the 
world being only another department of the world’s affairs. 

The Spectator travels away back twenty years to recall that 
the United States Senate, while giving a majority, failed by 
a few votes to give a two-thirds vote for an Arbitration Treaty, 
although since then it has passed almost unanimously twenty- 
three such Treaties, including the one with Britain which 
previously failed. 

Let the dead past bury its dead, and let us fix our gaze 
upon conditions of to-day as they exist, and know that all is 
well, since all continually grows better. The Spectator’s faith 
in God remains unimpaired, as all its readers feel, but neither 
organ nor man can accomplish much good in this world who 
has not also faith in man.—Your deeply indebted reader, since 
early manhood, ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Skibo Castle, Dornoch, Sutherland. 


[The question we asked Mr. Carnegie was :— 


“Does he think that, if it were proposed that any disputes 

which might arise in the future between the United States and 
Japan in regard to the treatment of the Japanese in America in 
matters of education, labour, and residence should be submitted 
to the decision of the Hague Tribunal, such a proposal would be 
accepted by the people of the United States ?” 
We very much doubt whether they would allow Japan to 
take the State of California before the Hague Tribunal, 
and allow that tribunal to adjudicate on its alien legislation. 
He may, of course, be right, but that is not how we 
read the high, if generous, temper of his countrymen. We 
must not forget to acknowledge the courteous and friendly 
terms in which Mr. Carnegie writes of the Spectator.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





“A NEW WAY OF LIFE.” 

[To Tne Epirorn or Tue “Sexrcraron.”) 
Smr,—Although agreeing with the first part of your corre- 
spondent’s interesting letter (Spectator, July 3rd), he gives no 
proof at all that the great majority of the people would not 
gladly welcome the policy that every young man should be 
compelled to learn enough to enable him to defend his 
country and women and children against the now generally 
admitted possibility of invasion. If this question were put, 
unconnected with party politics, to every British man and 
woman in the country, surely more than ninety per cent. would 
be in favour of the necessary training. If our men are not 
able, willing, and prepared to perform their first duty to their 
native land, who is to do it for them, and how are we to be 
defended? Your correspondent’s experience of working men 
may be much greater than mine, but at all events I know a 
large number personally, and outside of the House of 
Commons I know very few, if any, who would not support 
universal military training as put forward by Lord Roberts. 
Our political leaders know well how terribly dangerous our 
present position is because we have no effective army for 
home defence. As we have not been seriously invaded for 
hundred of years, our people do not recognise or understand 
our danger, and the political leaders will not tell them because 





they are afraid of losing votes. It is the political leaders, not 

the people, who prevent adequate measures for defence; and 

it is to be hoped that if the British Empire—the greatest 

power for justice, mercy, and freedom in the world—is wiped 

out, they will receive the punishment which they will so richly 

deserve.—I am, Sir, &c., Rowiand Hunt. 
House of Commons. 





THE INDIAN REFORMS. 
[To Tus , 
Sir,—In a letter you did me the honour to publish on 
March 20th last I pointed out that Lord Morley’s so-called 
reforms would not satisfy the aspirations of the educated 
classes, and would merely prove to be a bone of contention 
calculated to add to the many causes of the hatreds and 
jealousies which keep the numerous peoples of India so far 
apart. The fat is in the fire. The Moslems have already 
shown great marks of displeasure. By a telegram which 
appeared in the Times of the 3rd inst., it appears that the 
leader of the Bombay Presidency Association, Sir Phirozshah 
Mehta, has telegraphed to the Government of India com- 
plaining of the concessions about to be given to the 
Mohammedans, and stating that the present policy of 
favouring one community at the expense of others is bound 
to produce disastrous results. The flames of dissension 
must of course spread. It has not as yet been publicly 
noticed, as far as I am aware, though it is perfectly obvious, 
that the wily and suspicious Indians will consider the so-called 
reforms to be a profound piece of statecraft devised in order 
to intensify the antipathies and jealousies caused by racial, 
religious, and caste differences,—differences which account for 
our presence in India, and which make the rule of some 
foreign Government absolutely indispensable, and for a time 
ahead far beyond the reach of calculation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clifton Park, Kelso. Rosert H. Exwior. 


Epiron oy Tue “Spectator.” | 





DR. CAWAS LALCACA, 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Sprecrator.”’] 
Srr,—May I crave a little space in your widely read paper to 
pay a tribute to one of the whitest and best men that ever 
lived? Irefer to Dr. Cawas Lalcaca, who was murdered by 
Madar Lal Dhingra. I have looked in vain in the papers to 
find some kindly mention of the noble deed which cost him 
his life. But so far he is hardly mentioned, and all the space 
is devoted to the untimely end of Sir Curzon Wyllie. I 
dare say the latter was a very good man, but surely his position 
and title should not be allowed to eclipse the brave action of 
the other, even if the brave action did nothing more than 
cause the death of the performer of it. Even if I had not 
known Dr. Laleaca, and known what a good man he was, I 
should still have noticed the passing over (practically) of his 
deed, and the big difference where Sir Curzon Wyllie is con- 
cerned. So far from praising Dr. Lalcaca’s action, in one or 
two instances doubt is thrown on Madar Lal Dhingra’s 
assertion that Dr. Laleaca had tried to shield Sir Curzon 
Wyllie. No one else seems to be coming forward to let the 
public know that this same Parsee gentleman was a man that 
the suffering poor in many parts of the globe could ill spare. 
He was not a man to seek public honours, or to let the world 
know what he was doing, but I am sure that all who knew 
him will feel they have lost a friend indeed. Many an eye 
will be dimmed when the manner of his death is known, and 
all will say he died as he lived,—to help others. Also I am 
sure that they would agree with me in thinking that the 
English newspapers might have given praise where due, and 
thereby softened the blow of his death a little for those who 
were proud to have him for a friend.—I am, Sir, &e., 
An AMERICAN SUBSCRIBER. 

[We are delighted to publish our correspondent’s eulogy of 
Dr. Lalcaca’s noble deed, for such we fully acknowledge it to 
have been. We cannot, however, admit the justice of his 
strictures on the British public and Press, Sir Curzon Wyllie 
was not only the man whom the murderer intended to murder, 
and therefore his prime victim, but he was well known to 
a very large number of people,—practically to all who com- 
pose that large and influential section of Londoners which 
is connected with India. There are literally hundreds of 
men and women who are mourning him as a friend. We 
may add that our personal experience is entirely contrary 
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to that of our correspondent. We have heard nothing but 
praise of the action of the brave Parsee doctor.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





THE ANGOLA SLAVERY. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprectator.”)} 
S1r,—I beg to enclose for the information of your readers an 
extract from a letter sent me by an Englishman who has just 
returned from Angola after many years’ residence in the 
country :— 
« July 5. 

Dear Nevinson,—I have just returned from Angola, and 
knowing your interest in the slave trade there, I will tell you 
the present situation. 

In the first place, I am sorry to have to tell you that the slave 
trade itself is being carried on as shamelessly as when you were 
out. AsI was coming down from the interior in May I saw boys 
and girls being sold close to a station some 400 miles from the 
coast; and at Lobito Bay an intermediate Portuguese steamer 
had already taken 150 slaves on board for San Thomé. 

Except for the traffic in slaves, trade is almost at a standstill, 
and the working on the proposed railway from Lobito Bay to 
Katanga has practically ceased at about 150 miles out of the 
1,200. Owing to the boycott of San Thomé cocoa there is strong 
ill-feeling against the very few Englishmen left in the country. 
But I must say that life is being made almost unbearable for 
the Boer settlers as well, and they think of returning to the 
Transvaal. 

At the same time, in my opinion, the boycott of the cocoa is 
the most effective means of abolishing the slave system of labour 
on the islands, and I think the object would be gained if only the 
great American firms would stand in. In my belief, it would be 
quite possible to work the cocoa plantations with free native 
labour, if only the natives could place confidence in the Portuguese, 
and if only they could be assured of regular pay and a certain 
return to their homes after a year or eighteen months. That 
system has been followed with success on the railway, and, as you 
know, it has done very well on the Johannesburg mines. 

Some of the Portuguese officials whom I have met have told me 
that they were determined to put down the slavery at all costs, 
but owing to the size of the country and the powerful interests 
involved they have a difficult job before them.—Yours very truly, 

» 


It is evident from this letter that though the slave system is 
still maintained, the action in regard to the San Thomé cocoa 
now proclaimed by English and many foreign manufacturers 
is, in the writer's opinion, likely to prove successful provided 
it is still further extended; and with this object we must all 
support your appeal to the American firms.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry W. NEvINSON. 

4 Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS. 
(To tue Eprror or THe “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—A propos of your interesting utterances upon our present 
social outlook, it has sometimes occurred to one that we may 
derive hope for the solution of our problems from the recol- 
lection that we are only suffering from the excess of our 
virtues ; or, rather, from the fact that we have made idols 
of three of our virtues—namely, tolerance, humanity, and 
charity—to the exclusion of others equally worthy. Our 
difficulties will begin to vanish when we have realised that 
toleration does not mean that every one should be allowed to 
say and do what he pleases; that humanity does not mean 
that nobody should ever suffer any pain; and that charity 
does not mean that every one should be given what he asks 
for.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Dovetas SPRINGETT. 
Pluckley, Kent. 





ENGLISH BUSINESS METHODS. 
(To raz Epitor or tus “ Segcrator.”’] 

Sir,—It is said that the Colonial editors, after a tour through 
business England, wondered that there was so much pessimism 
written about English commerce. Perhaps the tone is taken 
from the London Press, whose writers probably come from 
the cloistered shades of mediaeval Universities. You, Sir, 
follow the London rule in a review of a book in your issue of 
June 26th on technical education published in Paris. You say: 

“Formerly French and English merchants and manufacturers 
sat in their counting-houses and received all the orders they 
could execute. They still sit there, but ubiquitous German 
commercial travellers thoroughly well versed in modern languages 
go out and get an increasingly large share of those orders.” 
Sir, I wish the writer for his sins could spend a year in a 
Manchester shipping house. I do not think he would come 
out with the idea that orders fell from the clouds, or believe 








our vast export trade in England was done by sitting ong 
stool waiting for it. Such statements are on a par with thoge 
made periodically by our aristocratic Consuls, whose ideas of 
business are similar to those of these gentlemen of the 
Press. I would just like to say that my experience gogs 
back over forty years, and that when I was a boy, even, in a 
Manchester shipping house—not a particularly large one—we 
had travellers all over the world who could speak the languages 
and even sold “rendu” there,—which for your informatioy 
means delivered free of all charges, freight, packing, &c., iy 
the money, width, and length of the country of the buyer 
I an, Sir, &c., B. 





SCOTT'S PATRIOTISM. 

[To tas Epiron or tas “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Scott’s patriotic feeling (see Spectator, July 3rd, p. 3) 
was not confined to his own breast, as the following reply 
made to him by a widowed lady whose son was in the 
Yeomanry will prove. You will remember how the false 
alarm of 1805 called out the Volunteers of the Border 
counties, and how Scott himself rode up from Gilsland, 
a hundred miles in twenty-four hours, to be with his 
regiment. On this occasion the lady referred to sent her 
son’s charger and equipments to the muster that he might 
conre down from Edinburgh and take his place in the ranks, 
Scott complimented her on her action, and she finely replied: 
“Sir, none can know better than yourself that my son is the 
only prop by which, since his father’s death, our family is 
supported. But I would rather see him dead on that hearth 
than hear that he had been a horse’s length behind his 
companions in the defence of his King and country.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. K. Git. 

Eversley, Poole. 





THE “SPECTATOR” TENT AT BISLEY. 
(To tue Epitom or tae “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—The generous interest of your readers who provided a 
“ Spectator Tent” at Bisley in August, 1907 and 1908, was most 
helpful and encouraging to us, and enabled no less than forty 
primary schoolboy-marksmen to receive thorough training on 
the ranges. May I once again be allowed to ask your readers 
to help with a “Spectator Tent,” (third year)? This tent houses 
twenty boys, and at a charge of 16s. per boy costs £16 for the 
period of training. At the present moment Lord Roberts's 
Boys are entertaining in our Hut at Bisley three Imperial 
Cadets from South Africa delegated by the Natal and Trans- 
vaal Governments. I have before me a letter from the 
Canadian Government cordially appreciating the open- 
handed hospitality with which Canada’s two Cadet repre- 
sentatives were treated by our boys while in England 
(May 24th—June 11th, 1909), and stating that the Canadian 
Cadets’ visit had been a veritable education. By the 
provision of a “Spectator Tent” again in August, 1909, the 
donors would share in this Imperial hospitality to British 
Cadets from overseas, and afford friendly assistance to selected 
boy-marksmen in the Mother-country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. J. E. Hanson, M.A. Cantab., R.N.V.R., 

Hon. Sec. Lord Roberts’s Boys. 

Cheques and P.O.0. to be marked “ Spectator Tent, 1909,” 
and may be sent to the assistant honorary treasurer, E. C. 
Ouvry, Esq., 15 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Bankers-—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 

[We are delighted to hear that the Spectator is again to 
have its tent, and gladly subscribe £5 5s. towards the 
expenses.—Ep. Spectator. | 








THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF ST. PAUL'S 
SCHOOL. 
(To Tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator’) 
Srz,—This is a year of centenaries, with this or that numeral 
prefixed to them. St. Paul’s School has been celebrating its 
fourth, and learned persons have been careful to explain that 
the numeral is far too modest, that it might well have been 
the eighth, if not something even higher. This is not the 
place to argue the matter. Dean Colet had the art which 
was characteristic of his century. He could make a thing 
new without breaking its continuity with the old order. So 
he turned a Cathedral school into a public school. He gave 
it new statutes, a new curriculum, a munificent endowment, 
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and, not the least important change of all, a new government. 


Dean of St. Paul’s as he was, he took it away from the 
Chapter of the Cathedral to put it into the hands of the 
Mercers’ Company. 

But whatever the centenary, its celebration has been a very 
significant one. There are persons yet living, I believe, who 
remember a time when the young Pauline, if he wanted to 
learn arithmetic, had to go to a teacher outside the walls; it 
was too trivial a subject to be taught within the precincts. 
And now the great function of the week has been the opening 
of a new building for the teaching of science, a spacious 
building, with a chemical and a physical laboratory, erected 
—another sign of the times—with extraordinary rapidity, for 
the first stone was laid no further back than January last. 

An old arts teacher, whose wants were limited to a modest 
classroom, a table, a few books, and, possibly, a blackboard 
with a piece of chalk, views with respectful astonishment 
the magnificent demands of his brethren of science. But he 
recognises that the times change. This is what John Colet 
had the grace to do. Consequently he founded—shall we say 
refounded?—a school which has done magnificent work: 
never better than under its late chief, Frederick William 
Walker. Floreat aeternum !—I am, Sir, X&c., A. J. GO. 





DO ANIMALS REASON? 
(To tus Epiror or tas “Spszcrator,”] 
Srr,—I have more than once seen a dog act in the way 
described by your correspondent Mr. Robertson in your 
June 26th issue. I had a terrier in Canada who used to lie 
on a sofa-cushion in the parlour. My landlady objecting, I 
forbade him to do so, and during the daytime he was obedient ; 
but my landlady said he slept there at night, because the 
cushion was always pressed down. I often tried to catch him, 
but without success, till it struck me that he heard me get 
out of bed and then left his own. One morning when it was 
just beginning to get light I rose softly and with only a stick 
in hand went into the parlour. There he lay fast asleep. I 
knocked the stick on the floor; in an instant he was down and 
making for the door. I said: “Ob, ‘Poppet’!” Though I 
did not beat him, he never used that couch again. Another 
peculiarity of this dog was that he never would take food from 
any one but myself, though he might beever so hungry. I used 
to come home at night, eat my dinner, and then give him his 
while he sat on a chair and watched me. One day I had hot 
leg-of-mutton, and my landlady had put cold beef also on the 
table. After finishing, I cut some cold beef for the dog. He 
approached it with a look of infinite scorn, then turned up his 
nose at me, evidently saying :—‘ You eat hot mutton and give 
me cold beef. Fie!” After atime I said: “Oh! you are not 
hungry,” and placed it on the sideboard. ‘ Poppet’ lay down 
in his corner with an air of “I don’t care.” All next day my 
landlady coaxed him in vain to eat. After I had finished I 
took down the same plate as the day before. Though 
famishing, the dog again refused it and went and lay down. 
I said: “Oh! you are not hungry,” and bent down to take it 
up. But this was more than ‘ Poppet’ could stand; he rushed 
at itand gobbled it down in a rage; but after that always 
took what I gave him. Certainly animals do reason.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. B. BEALg. 
Hyde Court, Chalford, near Stroud, Glos. 





THE CALL OF THE CUCKOO. 
[To Tue Eprrorn or Tug * SrEcTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—The correspondence in your recent issues on “ The Call 
of the Cuckoo” has had a special interest for me, particularly 
from a musician's point of view, as during May of this year I 
wrote a suite of six pieces for piano, the leading theme of each 
being the actual “ song” or “call” of a bird. My home being 
adjacent to a wood in “ leafy Warwickshire,” I have exceptional 
opportunities for studying birds’ songs, and found the most 
musically adaptable “calls” those of the thrush, blue tit, 
blackbird, yellow bunting, and our ubiquitous friend the 
cuckoo. Iam quite in accordance with your correspondent 
Mr. J. Rutter that the interval most often selected by the bird 
in his prime is F to De, but think with “J. W.” that this is 
not invariable, having occasionally noted the call on lower 
intervals; and during the early weeks of the cuckoo’s 
vocal career he certainly sings a minor third (Fe to Db), 
and sometimes only a second (Eb to Db), Later, the 





major third is the rule, until the second week in June, 
when I have constantly heard him vary the third by 
the perfect fourth, -Ge to Db. During this period the 
bird’s voice frequently breaks on the lower note, and he 
has never in my hearing attained a fifth, though I believe this 
interval has been reached; also I have often heard him give 
the three-noted call—i.e., repeating the upper note of the 
major third—which is, I understand, not very common, and I 
should be glad if any of your correspondents could inform 
me if this is sung by the male or female bird. I may mention 
that as I have the useful gift of “absolute pitch,” and have 
been also able to test the notes with a piano in correct tune, 
I can vouch for the accuracy of what I have stated —I am, 
Sir, &c., Mase. Bourng, 
Toodside, Dorridge, Warwickshire. 


[To tax Eprror or tHe “ Srrecraror.”’] 
Srzr,—In connexion with the interesting letters in last week's 
and the previous issue of the Spectator on the above subject, 
I wonder if many of your readers remember what Browning 
wrote in “ A Lovers’ Quarrel” :— 
“ Here’s the Spring back so close, 
When the almond-blossom blows: 
We shall have the word 
In a minor third 
There is none but the cuckoo knows.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Wee 


[To tae Epirorn or Tae “Spectator.” 

S1r,—The differences of opinion with regard to the cuckoo’s 
note may find a partial explanation in the following experi- 
ence, if you do not consider your readers’ patience exhausted. 
The last summer that I had the opportunity of spending in a 
country garden (1893) gave me also the company of a most 
persevering cuckoo all through his short season. (We had no 
doubt at the time, nor since, that it was the same bird which 
haunted our home-field trees day by day.) WhatI noticed was 
this. He began with a minor third, which after a week or so 
lengthened out into a full rich major third, the top note 
remaining the same. Towards the end of the season it 
became a fourth for only a day or two, and then the lower 
note began to fail altogether, after I had once, to my great 
astonishment, heard a minor sixth. This note only occurred 
once, but before and after that day there were a few days 
when the lower note came sometimes, but not always, after 
the first,—a condition of voice which we nicknamed “ three 
cooks and a coo.” For a day or two he could be heard 
uttering the first note alone; the other would not come; at 
least nothing reached us in the garden. His voice was broken 
and he gave it up. The gradual failure of the lower note was 
most interesting and remarkable. You will remember that 
Beethoven (in the Pastoral) gives the cuckoo a major third 
(D to Bb), as also does Miss Lehmann in her delightful 
cuckoo-song.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8. S. 


(To tus Eprror or tas “Sprecraror.”] 

Srr,—The cuckoo-call we have mostly heard here throughout 
May and June has been from Eto D. On June 14th I heard 
a very low second, I think B to A, and the same evening a 
fourth, approximately G to D. On June 2nd I also hearda 
second and a fourth the same day.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Auchenbowie, Bannockburn. M. C. CO. 

P.S.—Perhaps I should add what my sister has just told 
me; that on one occasion last month she heard a cuckoo 
during a long succession of calls vary the third; starting 
with a minor third he gradually dropped his lower note to 
a major third; then after a little picked himself up again 
to the minor third, and repeated the performance. 





THE SETTING DOWN OF BIRDS’ SONGS. 
[To Tux Epiror oF THE “SPgecraTor.”] 
Srr,—Last week you printed a setting down of the skylark’s 
song by Charles d'Orléans. It is extremely pretty, and an 
excellent imitation of the bird’s singing, for it has all the 
incoherency and insistence of the skylark’s song. Do you 
know these lines taken from the thrush ?— 
“Did he do it? did he do it? 

Come and see, come and see, 

Knee-deep, knee-deep, 

Cherry sweet, cherry sweet, 

To me! to me! to me!” 


Gilbert White, in one of his letters, speaks of the thrush’s note 
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that sounds like “kneep-deep.” The old English nickname 
“Philype Sparowe” for that bird was evidently taken from its 
note. It was a pleasant England that gave Christian names 
to the birds:—Jack Daw, Jenny Wren, Robin Redbreast, 
Will Wagtail, and Philype Sparowe. The old English name 
for dabchick is the dip-chick, and the moorhen is the 
mere-hen. It is more difficult to trace the meaning of “ the 
Nope” for the bullfinch. Yet it expresses the bird toa great 
extent. Andrew Marvell writes of the woodpecker as the 
“ hewel,” from “ hew-hole.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wilsford Manor, Salisbury. PaMELA TENNANT. 


(To tae Eprror or Tae “ Srectaror."’] 
Srr,—In the Midlands the wood-pigeons have always been 
understood to say: “Take two coo, Taffy, two coo,” and it is 
never questioned that Taffy was brought in because of his 
traditional association with taking. “La gentille alouette” 
of “F. E. W.” (in the Spectator of July 3rd) has a counterpart 
in English—or is it a translation by Du Barry P— 
“The pretty lark, climbing the welkin clear, 
Cheers, with a peer, ‘Come here, come near, my dear.’ 
Then, flitting thence, seeming his fall to rue, 
‘ Adieu,’ he saith, ‘adieu, dear dear, adieu.’” 
In Italy, the golden oriole’s rich fluting is explained as 
“ Contadino, il fico e maturo,” which exactly syllables it if a 
pause is made after “Contadino.” Of the song-thrush the 
characteristic is repetition. I have always wondered that that 
giant pioneer Linné did not name it Turdus reduplicator. 
Perhaps he wished to leave his numerous modern imitators a 
chance. The following is a speaking likeness in Latin of the 
song-thrush, given by Brehm :— 
“ Quis quis arat ? 
Quis quis arat ? 
Vir arat, vir arat, 
Compusculum in gutture meo. 
Compusculum in gutture meo. 
Quomodo hoc ex illo emoliendum est ? 
Quomodo hoc ex illo emoliendum est ?” 
&c., &e. 
With reference to imitative names (Spectator, June 26th) the 
following are telling examples, with parallels in other 
tongues :—Crow; corvus; Fr. corbeau; Ger. Kriihe ; 
Greek, coraz; Ital., corvo. Oriole; oriolus; Fr., loriot; Ger., 
Pirol; Ital., rigogolo. Hoopoe; Lat. and Ital., upupa ; Greek, 
epops ; Fr., huppe; Ger., Wiedehopf. Pipit; Fr., pipi; Ger., 
Pieper; Ital., pispola. The modern French for curlew is 
courlis; Ital., chiurlo; and Oddi derives the name from the 
bird’s cry, which he syllables by cher-lii.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. A. MomBEr. 
Regina Hotel, “ Jungfraublick,” Interlaken. 


(To THe EpiTor oF THs “SeRcTaToR," } 
S1r,—Reading the French verse given by your correspondent 
“LL. E. W.” in last week's Spectator reminds me of the verse I 
learnt as a child in the original edition of “ Bewick’s Birds.” 
Which is the translation of the other P— 

“The pretty Lark, 

Climbing the welkin clear— 

Chaunts, with a ‘ Cheer, here, peer, 
I near my dear!’ 

When stooping thence, 
Seeming her fall to rue, 

‘ Adieu,’ she cries, 
‘ Adieu! dear Love, adieu!’” 

—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. O'Nertt. 


2 Courtenay Terrace, Moretonhampstead. 


[To tae Eprtor or tax “ Srecraron.” | 
Srzr,—In your article of June 26th on “The Setting Down 
of Birds’ Songs” the “pu-we” is the song of the starling 
without doubt. I regret, with Mr. B. F. Hall, the wanton 
destruction of nests by boys. My only consolation is that 
this annual raiding of the nests takes place before our rarer 
birds begin to build.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry Somers Cocgs. 
The Vicarage, Edenbridge, Kent. 





WYCH ELMS. 
(To tae Epitor or Tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1z,— Wiltshire is some distance from Lincolnshire, so it may 
interest your correspondent Mr. Whiting of last week to 
know that the same phenomenon has occurred here,—an 








unusual amount of blossom on the wych elms, succeeded 
now by a lack of foliage. Some of the branches are so bare 
that, until I saw your correspondent’s letter, I thought the 
trees were going to die.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hardenhuish, Chippenham. E. H. CLurrersuck, 


(To rae Eprror or tue “Spectator.” 
Srr,—I am no botanist, but think there can be no doubt that 
the scarcity of leaf on the wych elms this year is due to the 
exhaustion of Nature in producing the extraordinary mass of 
bloom. All trees, shrubs, briars, bushes, and plants—from 
lowly berry to towering elm—have been literally clothed in 
blossom. Now acacias are bending under the burden of their 
graceful hanging globes. There has been nothing like it for 
many years. The blackthorn began the glorious procession 
in April, looking as if covered with snow. Your correspondent 
has well calied attention to the seed-pods of the wych elms 
blown and scattered about in amazing numbers. In our 
parish old people say they never “saw the like.” Many did 
not know what the little brown discs were; the children threw 
them at one another in handfuls, and called them wafers, 
Lawns had to be swept before mowing-machines could work ; 
paths and lanes were as untidy as in October and November, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun P. ATHAWES. 
Loughton, Bucks. 


[To tae Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—The excess of flowers and defect of leaves in wych 
elms noticed by Mr. Whiting in your last issue have been 
most remarkable in the avenue of elms planted some ten 
or twelve years ago in front of the new buildings of Christ's 
Hospital. The seed-pods were so numerous that in some 
places they lay in heaps several inches deep upon the ground, 
and had to be swept up and carried away in barrows. The 
excess in flowering seems to have been caused by the 
exceptionally fine weather earlier in the year, and the trees 
appear to have so exhausted themselves in the effort that 
they have been unable to bring out all their leaves, many of 
which remain still folded upon the outermost twigs.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. W. Upcorrt. 
Christ's Hospital, West Horsham, Sussex. 





BYRON AND DANTE.—A CORRECTION. 
(To tux Eptroz or tas “ Serecraror.”] 


Sir,—May I be allowed to point out that the writer of the 
interesting and appreciative review of my “Dante in English 
Literature” in the Spectator for June 26th is mistaken in 
supposing that Byron’s rendering in “Don Juan” of the opening 
lines of the eighth canto of the “ Purgatorio” is not included in 
the book? The lines in question will be found in their chrono- 
logical place, under Byron, on p. 42 of the second volume. 
Most readers probably will share your reviewer's opinion as to 
the beauty of Byron’s adaptation of these lines. Cary, however, 
curiously enough, could see no merit whatever in Byron's 
rendering. In his “Criticisms of English Poets” he writes of 
Byron :—“ How insensible he was to the charm of a deep and 
tranquil feeling may be seen in his imitation of an exquisite 
passage in Dante, which many have attempted to imitate, but 
which no one except him could have so marred and distorted.” 
He then prints the lines from the third canto of “Don Juan” 
quoted by your reviewer, together with the passage from the 
“Purgatorio” in the original Italian.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. Paacet Toyrnsge. 





FLOWERS FOR THE LONDON HOSPITALS. 
[To Tus Epiror oF Tus “Srecraton.”) 
Srr,—May I draw your attention to a scheme of collecting flowers 
which is being successfully worked at Pinner? Every Thursday 
morning baskets are placed in a prominent position on the plat- 
form of the railway station, to which the residents of the 
neighbourhood bring flowers from their gardens. These are then 
packed by the railway officials and forwarded to the London 
hospitals. I am informing you of this arrangement because there 
must be many of your readers possessing beautiful gardens who 
would be only too pleased either to start such a scheme, or to 
contribute flowers if the organisation were made.—I am, Sir, c., 
Myrtledene, Love Lane, Pinner. Frank WEsiLcH. 


P.S.—I shall be happy to send any of your readers printed 
particulars of the scheme. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
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—— 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 


view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





“THE PLACE OF FAME.” 

THE marriage registers of Somerset : 
Printed and bound lest later men forget. 

Theme for the sage who sang the village lore, 
Or him who penned the annals of the poor. 
Yet scarce the theme—for these may only claim 
To be inscribed as wedded sire and dame. 
Bare list of names saved from devouring time 
Of those that heard the jocund marriage-chime. 
Not of the great, whose blazoned pride is shown 
Carved for all age in monumental stone; 
But of the lowlier, unadventurous kind, 
Yeoman and farmer, shepherd, ditcher, hind, 
Who passed like ripe fruit falling from the tree 
And left behind a like-named progeny. 


What of their lives? No record lives to tell. 
It is but writ they heard the marriage-bell. 
Were their days happy? Vain it were to ask ; 
They lived their lives, be sure, and did their task. 
At times, be sure, they wept, at times they laughed, 
Toiled in the field, took rest and cider quaffed, 
Drove beasts to market, milked and baked and brewed, 
Knew nought of statesmen’s strife or doctors’ feud, 
Went every week to church and came away, 
And rested thankfully the seventh day. 


No foreign trumpet ever broke their peace, 
Though civil sword left not unstained their leas: 
When strangely moved, smith, hedger, miner, all 
Ran to subserve the unworthy Monmouth’s call, 
And rudely armed stood up with scythe and bill 
To give the Royal soldiery their fill, 

But failed; yet after James’ and Jeffreys’ crime, 
Still unforgotten, lived as in old time, 

Wooing and wedding, honest Jane and John, 
Mary and William, as the years ran on— 
Prance, Pattram, Rodbeard, Scurrier, Naybrick, Lyde : 
Nimes that still haunt the quiet countryside. 


And we whose fathers came of that same race 
A grandsire’s grandsire in these books may traca, 
Names with the year “spelt by the unlettered muse”; 
To tell us more the registers refuse. 
Nor ask for more; but as you read the roll, 
Say from your heart :—God rest each simple soul! 

C. W. Broprrss. 








BOOKS. 


icgmagiainiaioasias 
THE LAST VOLUMES OF THE “TIMES” HISTORY.* 
WE heartily congratulate Mr. Amery and his helpers on the 
completion of their huge task. It is a difficult matter to write 
the history of a war within a few years of its close, and from 
the nearness to the protagonists there is a risk of a false per- 
spective. Men and deeds have not yet been weighed in the 
slow scales of time. We have in our reviews of earlier volumes 
criticised certain parts of the work, but we would express our 
warm admiration of the great scheme, of the general fair- 
mindedness of the criticism, and the vigour and picturesque- 
ness of the style. Contemporary history, if it has its draw- 
backs, has also its merits, for the writer has access to personal 
reminiscences, and can verify his details with an accuracy 
impossible to the later historian. Mr. Amery bas dealt with 
the war not merely as a military incident, but as “a great 
historical and political event; the greatest event in the bistory 
of South Africa; one of the greatest in the development of 
the British Empire.” From this point of view it was necessary 
that the story of the war should include the story of the 
reconstruction. The gods have been kind to Mr. Amery in 


* The “ Times” History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902, Edited by L. 8S, 
Amery. London: "Co, [Vol VI 7 net; 
Vol + au Low, Marston, and Co, [Vol. VL, 2ls, net; 








providing him with a dramatic finishing-point. When he 
began his work he cannot have dreamed that his closing 
chapter would record the attainment of South African union. 
Instead of ending with a hope, he can end with a certainty, 
and so round off the “great historical and political event” 
which began in 1899. The delay in completion is amply 
atoned for by this fortunate chance. Of the present volumes, 
one is an admirable index and bibliography, and the second 
part of the other is filled with memoranda on special points in 
connexion with the war. These memoranda, which deal with 
matters like the mobilisation of the South African Field 
Force, artillery, remount and transport work, and the 
management of the railways, will be of bigh value to the 
military student; but as they only summarise what has 
already been dealt with in other volumes, we propose to 
confine ourselves to the first half of Vol. VI., in which 
Mr. Amery tells for the first time the story of the civil 
reconstruction. 

Lord Milner’s policy was always simple and straight- 
forward. He wished to raise the new Colonies to a higher 
economic and political plane; to make them British Colonies 
in the best sense by abolishing the system under which 
the Rand was English and the veld Dutch; to destroy 
racialism by making the interests of all races identical. 
For this purpose he wanted a rapid influx of new colonists, 
and a large expenditure on development. But colonisation 
and development cost money, and not only is State expendi- 
ture needed, but a progress in private wealth that there may 
be an “ overspill” for investment. The key to the situation, 
therefore, was the great industry of the Rand :— 

“The faster the gold is won,” Lord Milner told the Inter- 

Colonial Council, “the sooner you will be able to build up those 
permanent sources of wealth which will make you independent of 
the gold, and which, if you won the gold too slowly, you might 
never have the means of building up at all.” 
The ideas of the “overspill” and of the “lift,” as Mr. Amery 
says, are the clues to the whole policy of reconstruction. At 
first the omens looked favourable; from the data available 
there seemed good promise of a large and continuous revival of 
prosperity. The early lines of the reconstruction were therefore 
generously laid down. Mr. Amery deals fully and fairly with 
all the multifarious activities of these early days. The concen- 
tration camps from being a death-trap became in the hands of 
the civil authorities something very like a health resort, and 
the camp schools laid the foundation of the future educational 
system. The complexity, novelty, and success of this camp 
work have never received adequate recognition. Another of the 
temporary works, repatriation, is well defended by Mr. Amery 
against the charges of undue extravagance. It must not, he 
says, be judged as an ordinary business operation :— 

“Tt was a gigantic campaign waged for two whole years against 
famine, drought, locust, and murrain, and like other campaigns, 
begun under conditions of great urgency, and prolonged , by 
unforeseen developments, was inevitably costly.” I 

The present administration of the new Colonies substan- 
tially follows the lines which Lord Milner laid down. Amid 
a torrent of hostile criticism he created the most scientific 
Agricultural Department possessed by any British Colony, 
and to-day every Boer in the country is loud in its praise. 
He inaugurated railway development, he remodelled the 
finances, the system of local government, and the administra- 
tion of justice. He founded an educational system which, in 
spite of many attacks, survives to-day unaltered. We did not 
always agree with Lord Milner’s doings. We thought that 
the suspension of the Cape Constitution, which he favoured, 
was a suicidal policy, from which Mr. Chamberlain happily 
saved the Empire. Mr. Amery very candidly gives the argu- 
ments on both sides, and enables us to understand what was 
in Lord Milner’s mind. Again, we differed from Lord Milner 
on the question of Chinese labour, and, in spite of Mr. Amery’s 
brilliant statement of the case for it, we see no reason to 
alter our opinion. But these things are past, and we hope 
will soon be forgotten. What remains is the splendid record 
of solid and enduring achievement. Lord Milner’s popularity 
in Johannesburg waned rapidly, as he always foresaw it would. 
The “overspill” did not come, and his great schemes of 
development had to be curtailed. But faithfully and patiently, 
in the midst of misunderstanding and discouragement, he 
remained constant to his ideal. “If you believe in me,” was 
his last word at Johannesburg, “ defend my works when I am 
gone.” §i monumentum requiris, circumspice. But he did 
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more than build up civilised communities out of the ruins of 
war. He laid the foundations of South African union, and 
affiliated this ideal to the greater ideal of Imperial unity. 
To-day race patriotism is not dead—it never was more alive— 
but it is being adapted to nobler and wider ends. To quote 
again from the farewell speech :— 

“The Dutch can never own a perfect allegiance merely to Great 
Britain. The British can never, without moral injury, accept 
allegiance to any body politic which excludes their motherland. 
But British and Dutch alike could, without loss of dignity, 
without any sacrifice of their several traditions, unite in loyal 
devotion to an Empire-state, in which Great Britain and South 
Africa would be partners, and could work cordially together for 
the good of South Africa as a member of that great whole. The 
true Imperialist is also the best South African.” 

Mr. Amery deals trenchantly, and on the whole fairly, with 
what he calls the “reaction.” For a little it seemed as if all 
the labours of the reconstruction had gone for nothing, that 
the dream of a British Colony in the true sense was to be 
lost, and that the war had been fought for nothing. But a 
reaction was inevitable, and perhaps in its ultimate results 
salutary. No progress is easy and continuous, and South 
Africa had to learn still further lessons from adversity. The 
Lyttelton Constitution was, on the evidence, a wise policy, 
but, as things have turned out, a fuller autonomy was the 
wiser. We are inclined to regret that Mr. Amery has gone 
so fully into the mixed motives which governed the action of 
the Liberal Party. All human acts have their doubtful side, 
and a courageous step is not the less justified because the 
courage had certain of its roots in party tactics. We, at any 
rate, do not want to ask for “ certificates of origin.” We are 
content with wise actions, and desire no nice inquisitions 
into motives. The grant of responsible government was a 
gamble,—that is the worst that can be said; and since it has 
succeeded, it deserves, in accordance with historical precedent, 
a nobler name. What was difficult to predict with certainty 
in 1906 was the statesmanship of the Dutch leaders. It was 
fortunate that the first Ministry should be Dutch, for it put 
General Botha and Mr. Smuts on their mettle. They ceased 
to be partisans, and became national leaders :— 

“In the history of South Africa during the last two years the 

dominant factor has been the combination between these two 
men: the keen-witted, resourceful, imaginative young Afrikander 
lawyer, and the shrewd, broad-minded Boer General. They have 
exercised their moderating influence over the reaction, not only 
in the Transvaal, but in the Orange River Colony, and even at 
the Cape. And it is in no small degree due to them that South 
Africa is settling down to a normal position in the Empire, a 
position less satisfactory, no doubt, in certain respects than it 
would have been if British policy had shown a wise consistency 
throughout, but infinitely more satisfactory than it might well 
have been if the power entrusted so recklessly had been exercised 
in an equally reckless and bitter manner.” 
Who would have guessed five years ago that the dream of 
South African unity which Sir George Grey cherished would 
now be on the eve of realisation? Lord Milner’s doctrine of 
a wider patriotism has been accepted, and we have seen Mr. 
Steyn and Mr. Fischer working to the same end as Sir George 
Farrar and Dr. Jameson. It is impossible to apportion a 
credit which belongs to all; but, leaving aside the splendid 
work of the Boers, much was due to Lord Selborne, who in a 
difficult situation showed remarkable tact and patience, and 
to some of Lord Milner’s young men, like Mr. Duncan and 
Mr. Curtis, who by their writings prepared the data for the 
Conference, and by their untiring organisation won popular 
support for the scheme. But it should not be forgotten, as 
Mr. Amery eloquently insists, that union was no novel policy 
involving a breach with the past. It followed directly upon 
Lord Milner’s reconstruction, and was the logical conclusion 
of his work. Mr. Amery hails him as the chief architect of 
the new South Africa :— 

“ Milner’s work will endure, not only because it was truly done, 
but because it lives in the minds and hearts of South Africans, 
even of those who loved him least, and who in this generation 
can hardly be expected to recognise their debt to him. And it 
lives because it was not the work of a stranger, but of one who 
was himself a true South African. Great and sympathetic 
en do not need to be born in a country to become its 
overs. 





MISS WEDGWOOD’S ESSAYS.* 
Miss WEDGWOOD’s essays are full of brilliant and illuminating 
sentences and paragraphs, but they show a lack of the power 
of characterisation. The author was intimately acquainted 


* Nineteenth Century Teachers, and other Essays. By Julia Wedgwood, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. (10s, 6d. net.] 








a 
with many of her heroes, and this fact, together with her 
admirable power of expression and instinctive dread of cog, 
ventional eulogy, would lead the reader to expect some really 
fine pieces of first-hand portraiture. Here, however, he will 
be disappointed. No new light is thrown upon the personality 
of Maurice, or of Charles Kingsley, or of Dean Stanley, 
Ruskin, George Eliot, or Carlyle. Even in the most interesting 
of all the essays, the one which deals with the Stephens, 
futher and son, the reader may easily be in doubt about 
which he is reading. Miss Wedgwood has an intense interest 
in human character and a real desire for white light. She 
deprecates the sentimentality which forbids justice even to 
the lately dead. “ After death the judgment,” she quotes with 
incisive effect. Yet somehow, in her desire to be fair, she 
overreaches herself. A systematic setting of fault against 
virtue and defect against quality produces a neutral effect, 
The eulogists she despises attain often a more lifelike result, 
All the same, the book is well worth reading for the sake of 
its digressions, and much of it is memorable in an unusual 
degree. Miss Wedgwood’s greatest interest is, of course, in 
theology. She is at her best when dealing with authors who 
tempt her to religious disquisition. Take the following 
passage, which occurs in the sketch of Dean Stanley, and 
makes part of her answer to those critics who regard his 
religious influence as purely negative :— 

“There is a deeply rooted instinct in our nature, recorded in all 

history, by which we are constantly apt to confuse reality and 
limitation. If the Spirit of God is not shut in by obvious and 
unquestionable barriers, it will seem to many that the only proof 
of its operation is taken away from us. To declare that it is 
everywhere will seem much the same as to deny that it is 
anywhere.” 
This is surely very true and wonderfully well put. Again, in 
endeavouring to analyse Stanley’s faith—which she admits 
was not very definite—she makes use of the following striking 
simile: “It seems always taken for granted, like the clear 
daylight, which is given not to see but to see by.” 

In the essay on Sir James Stephen we find some shrewd and 
pertinent comments on the Evangelicalism which still flourished 
in our author’s youth :— 

“It is startling,” we read, “to think of the contrast between 

what Evangelicalism did, and what it taught. It raised the 
wretched ; it freed the slave; it penetrated to the dungeon of the 
criminal ; it took thought for all that were desolate and oppressed; 
and it preached a Creator who, we may say broadly, had no 
sympathy with any of these things.” 
In spite, however, of this little bit of satire, Miss Wedgwood 
is not without sympathy for the form of faith she describes. 
“A coloured window is not more different, seen from within 
and from without, than are the truths which centre in the 
thought of Redemption.” Evangelicalism, she says, “was 
associated with less intellectual power than the High Church 
reaction which followed it, and is now commemorated in a less 
literary form, but it penetrated, we should imagine, to a much 
deeper stratum of life.” She quotes a letter written as late 
as 1845 from Sir James Stephen to his son which is so deeply 
interesting for the light it throws upon the mental position of 
an able Evangelical—a position not incomparable to that of 
many able High Churchmen to-day—that we cannot refrain 
from quoting it at length :— 

“The error of the Evangelical party seemed, to Sir James 
Stephen, ‘that they are determined to erect into a science a series 
of propositions which God has communicated to us as so many 
detached and, to us, irreconcilable verities ; the common link or con- 
necting principle of which He has not seen fit to communicate. 
I am profoundly convinced of the consistency of all the declara- 
tions of Scripture; but I am as profoundly convinced of my own 
incapacity to perceive that they are consistent. I can receive them 
each in turn, and to some extent I can, however feebly, draw 
nutriment from each of them. To blend them one with another 
into an harmonious or congruous whole surpasses my skill, or 
perhaps my diligence. But what then? I am here not to specu- 
late but to repent, to believe, and to obey ; and I find no difficulty 
whatever in believing, each in turn, doctrines which yet seem to 
me incompatible with each other. It is in this sense and to this 
extent that I adopt the whole of the cre called Evangelical. I 
adopt it as a regulation of the affections, as a rule of life, and as & 
quietus, not as a stimulant to inquiry.’” 

Here is Miss Wedgwood’s illuminating comment:— 

“ May it be that in the vision of truths too large for our grasp 
an element of that which the logical intellect, if it insist on 
systematising all belief, can only reckon as contradiction, is the 
very test of a glimpse behind that curtain on which phenomena 
are flashed from some world inaccessible to sense, or to the faculty 
that draws inferences ?” 


The specimens of Miss Wedgwood’s style and matter here 
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set before the reader must not be regarded as “plums.” 
They are simply typical excerpts. Every chapter abounds 
in such passages. We will cut out one more and have 


done :— 

“Jt is wonderfully easy to forget pain. We have often thought 
Pr a sort of ~ Ponce to immortality in the strange fact that 
while emotion remembered is, to some extent, emotion experienced, 
sensation is never really remembered at all. Whatever belongs to 
the body seems to bear the stamp of mortality,—it passes at once 
into the region of oblivion when we are delivered from its pressure. 
How different is the relation of memory to the maladies of the 
soul! Place the unkindness of long years ago side by side in 
your recollection with the toothache of last week, and you feel at 
once you are comparing a living thing and a dead thing. The 
unkindness, whether remembered by him who felt or inflicted it, 
is a living reality, potent to reopen and envenom the wound it 
had made. The toothache is gone, as if it had never been. To 
this fact, we are convinced, must be traced the common 
assumption that any degree of bodily suffering would be chosen 
rather than severe pain of mind. What people mean in saying 
this is, no doubt, that they would rather remember physical than 


mental pain.” 





PHILANTHROPY AND THE STATE* 

Tue late Mr. Gray's representatives have done well to publish 
the fragment of history and criticism from which we borrow 
the title of this article. We may not agree with the view 
there set out, but we acknowledge the importance of the 
issues raised and the moderation with which they are pre- 
sented. The purpose of the work is best described in the 
author’s own words :— 

“The movement which I describe,” he says (p. 13), “as a 

transition from philanthropy to social politics rests on the 
breaking down of the simple old doctrine of individualism. 
What social faith is to be substituted is yet undetermined, and 
that hesitation explains the confusion which still exists as 
to the proper spheres of philanthropy and social politics 
respectively.” 
In the author's phraseology the “ transition from philanthropy 
to social politics” means “an immense extension of the prin- 
ciple of State control, or what followers of Herbert Spencer 
would call Government interference” (p. 89). Elsewhere he 
comments on “the immense change of thought and emotional 
perceptiveness which has come about in recent years.” Of 
this change Mr. Gray attempts to supply the history. His 
attitude is eulogistic rather than critical, and he is fully in 
sympathy with the movement which he chronicles. Even if, 
as he declares in the passage above quoted, he is uncertain as 
to his ultimate destination, he is carried along in a popular 
movement from which he shows little disposition to detach 
himself. 

The other books in our list may be cited (our space 
unfortunately forbids us to do more) as apt illustrations of 
the thesis which Mr. Gray has set out. Canon and Mrs. 
Barnett in their preface decline “to discuss the details of 
any ideals or of any far-off visions.” More prosaically we 
interpret this as meaning that they decline to accept any 
general principles of action. They appeal rather “to all 
parties to believe that somehow good will come” from a 
benevolent frame of mind, and “to use their near sight and 
do the next good thing that lies at their feet.” Mr. Gray’s 
phrase, “emotional perceptiveness,” seems to describe this 
attitude very aptly. We doubt, however, whether we can 
afford to disregard those larger generalisations as to conduct 
which, often to our great advantage, enable us to resist the 
impulse of the moment. A swimmer in mid-stream must 
make up his mind on which bank of the river he means to 
land, regardless of the eddy which causes him a temporary 
difficulty. “Why,” the authors ask, “do people care for 
social reform?” It is not, we are told, because they want 
their rights, but because they are impelled by a Divinity which 
shapes our ends, and by religion, “ which bas been the unfailing 
motive to social reform.” The sentiment is admirable, but it 
appears to evade the difficulty. To characterise the motive 
is not the same thing as to show the road. What the 





* (1) Philanthropy and the State; or, Social Politics. By B, Kirkman Gray. 
London: P.§8, King and Son. [7s, 6d. i Towards Social Reform. By 
Canon and Mrs. Barnett. London: T. Fisher Unwin. |5s. net.)——(3) Fabian 
Essays in Socialism. With a New Preface by the Editor, rnard Shaw. 
London: The Walter Scott Publishing Com . (6d. net.]—(4) Leaders of 
Socialism, By G. R. 8S. Taylor. London: The New Age Press. [1s. net.]—— 
(5) Socialism in Local Government. By W.G. Towler. With an Introduction 
by Captain H. M. Jessel. London: G. Allen and Sons. [5s. net. /——(6) Our 
Irrational Distribution of Wealth. By Byron C. Matthews, Ph.D. London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. [5s. net. |——-(7) Twenty-eight Years of Co-partnership at 
Guise. Translated by Aneurin Williams. Conlon: Labour Co-partuership 
Association. 64. net.]——(8) Economic Science in Relation to Practice, By 
A. C, Pigou, London: Macmillan and Co. [ls. net.] 





swimmer in the stream of conflicting theory wishes to know 
is on which side of him the social reform for which religion 
supplies the motive really lies. Does it rest in the hope that 
the State, whose aggrandisement popular clamour now pro- 
claims, can meet an ever-increasing number of responsibilities 
which it is the inalienable prerogative of the individual, and 
not the State, to create, and which the individual alone, 
and not the State, has the power to limit? Or, on the 
other hand, does the future of society depend, as far at 
least as its material basis is concerned, on the developed 
competence of the individual to preserve a right pro- 
portion between the responsibilities which he inherits 
and creates, and his means of discharging them? The 
pleasant optimisms of Canon and Mrs. Barnett give 
no satisfactory answer to such questions. The difficulty of 
sitting down to write a consistent treatise like Towards Social 
Reform on the pleasant assumption that somehow good will 
come out of all our amiable musings, without the assistance 
of fixed principles, becomes painfully apparent. Thus on 
p. 104 it pleases one of the authors to talk of the Poor Law 
“with its prison-like refuge,” and a few lines further on to 
play the benevolent autocrat and demand “fuller powers”’ 
for detaining people there. Mrs. Barnett in her paper on 
“Some Principles of the Poor Law” argues that the Poor 
Law should adopt the principle of “restoration to industrial 
efficiency.” The whole history of the Poor Law from the 
time of Elizabeth is a long chronicle of unsuccessful attempts 
to achieve this most desirable object. A general principle has 
been accepted—and Canon Barnett, for many years a member 
of the Whitechapel Board of Guardians, has wisely acted on 
it—that it is better to deter the poor man by every legitimate 
means from coming on the Poor-rate than to trust to the 
ability of the law to reinstate him when once he has become 
dependent. It may be that the safeguards recommended in 
the past to protect the gratuitous maintenance provided by 
the Poor Law from abuse are defective, but, with all 
respect for the “emotional perceptiveness” of our authors, 
the proposal to substitute for deterrent safeguards a warm 
invitation to come in and be restored to industrial efficiency 
seems to us hopelessly uncritical, and, when the whole weight 
of the evidence is against the ability of the public authority 
to falfil its undertaking, hopelessly mischievous. 

Even Mr. Bernard Shaw in his new preface to the Fabian 
Essays admits that if he and his friends were writing now 
they would “certainly be much more careful not to give 
countenance to the notion that the unemployed can be set 
to work to inaugurate Socialism.” Canon Barnett bas been 
an advocate of universal pensions on the unanswerable 
ground that limitation was certain to provoke deceit, to 
give an opportunity for invidious patronage, and to establish 
a privileged class. His agitation has succeeded in getting, 
not what he wanted, but what the politician of the 
day thinks better. Cunon Barnett is disappointed and 
distressed by seeing “ instances of neighbours’ deceitfulness ” 
and “by examples of injustice on the part of those in 
authority”; and, as final conclusion, he tells us that “the 
great boon of pensions is not increasing truth and goodwill.” 
In plain words, when for the economic order we substitute the 
rule of the political “ boss,” the bitterness of the inequalities 
of life is increased rather than diminished. The contrast is 
between the attempt to produce gratuity and privilege by 
means of taxation, the favourite device of “emotional per- 
ceptiveness,” and the orderly progress of a free civilisation, 
where, in Bastiat’s illuminating phrase, satisfactions onéreuses 
ave ever tending to become satisfactions gratuites. The 
generalisation which we would oppose to the arguments of 
“emotional perceptiveness” is that only by the disciplinary 
economy of free exchange, and not by burdensome taxation 
for the endowment of incompetence, can the task of dis- 
charging life’s obligations be brought nearer to “ gratuity.” 
The propaganda of Socialism in the hands of the Fabian 
Society has become a policy of opportunism, and Canon and 
Mrs. Barnett are part of their harvest. Mr. Shaw is entitled 
to his paean of self-gratulation on the progress of the Socialist 
movement. Indeed, if the event were not so serious, it would 
be impossible not to be amused at the pertinacious way in 
which the Socialists dog the steps of the party politician. 
They have already succeeded in making more than one party 
leader thoroughly contemptible. They have no responsibility, 
they command a certain number of votes, and these are 
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used to squeeze and embarrass the “emotionally perceptive’ 
statesman who abjures general principles,—and, as we gather 
from Mr. Shaw's preface, the fun at times grows wildly 
hilarious. 

In Leaders of Socialism we have an account of some 
thirteen prominent Socialists. The author, “though anxious 
to gather together into one unified Parliamentary party all 
the elements of Socialist attack,” is very scornful of the 
“creeping” methods of the Fabians. It is, he justly remarks, 
a delusion to think that Socialism is social reform. “ The 
day for physical rebellion is perhaps past; the day of 
political revolt bas at last come.” The biographical notices 
are coloured by these predispositions, and praise is given to 
the revolutionist who sees that Socialism involves a definite 
breach with the present economic order rather than to the 
permeating or Fabian type of Socialism of which the panegyric 
is written in Mr. Shaw’s preface. 

Mr. Towler’s Socialism in Local Government warns us as 
to the extent to which municipal ambition is jeopardising the 
credit of the country. Municipal trading is not Socialism, 
but it is fast producing a state of affairs which, resulting in 
economic catastrophe, may give an opportunity for some 
revolutionary experiment. Mr. Towler is to be congratulated 
on an excellent bit of work, which should prove most useful to 
speakers in the campaign against Socialism that is now 
obviously imminent. 

The author of Our Irrational Distribution of Wealth 
describes himself as of the “Department of Economics, 
Barringer High School, Newark, N.J.,” and the refrain of 
his teaching is that “the source of permanent improvement 
lies in the direction of public ownership.” America is a 
go-ahead country, and appears to have teachers of Socialism 
in her high schools. 

Twenty-eight Years of Co-partnership at Guise gives an 
account of M.Godin’s well-known iron-foundry, and may be 
usefully contrasted with the railing accusation brought against 
civilisation by the American writer above quoted. The 
familistere of M. Godin may seem too artificial for general 
imitation, but it is only one illustration of the fact too fre- 
quently ignored in these discussions,—viz., that though all 
things are not yet perfect, the existing organisation shelters 
and protects millions of families in a greater degree of 
comfort and security than at any other period of the world’s 
history. 

Economic Science in Relation to Practice is the inaugural 
address of Professor Pigou, Professor of Political Economy 
at Cambridge. As perhaps befits the occasion, Professor 
Pigou’s treatment of the subject is strictly academical. 
Political economy is now in a stage where—with all 
respect be it said—it appears to us to suffer from the 
over- refinement of its exponents. We may be asking for 
what is impossible, but we fear that the usefulness of the 
study is lessened by the necessity under which its professors 
in this country seem to labour of so magnifying the importance 
of apparent exceptions that the generalisations which we look 
for in science are overshadowed by endless qualifications and 
deductions. If the science cannot emerge from the obscurity 
which such treatment involves, we fear we must rest content 
with the old rule-of-thumb and “the treatment of each case 
on its merits,” the well-known formula of the obscurantist 
and the philistine. This attitude of the political economist 
appears to be part of the spirit of the age. The “man in the 
street” remembers not Mill’s impassioned defence of liberty 
and free trade, but his unfortunate admission that for new 
communities regulation and protection may be desirable. 
Action will not be guided by general principles so diffidently 
stated, and “emotional perceptiveness” will be decisive in every 
crisis. Perhaps this is unavoidable, but we confess that we 
should be gratified if our academic economists saw their way 
to issue a more fighting apologia. 





THE IRON CARDINAL.* 
Mr. McCase’s study of the life and career of Richelieu is to 
some extent a satisfactory book. It is certainly interesting. 
The name of the great Cardinal is one of the best known in 
history; and yet it is surprising to find how little the 
generally intelligent and fairly educated person knows about 


* The Iron Cardinal: the Romance of Richelieu, ‘By Joseph McCabe. 
London: Eveleigh Nash. [15s. net.] 








the man himself. In very few cases that could be mentioneg 
has Romance made an historical character her own, imposing 
a partly fancy portrait on both history and fiction, with such 
remarkable success as in the case of Richelieu. One hag only 
to refer the reader to the pages of Michelet, of Dumas, of 
Alfred de Vigny, and a dozen other novelists and historians, 
French and English, whose representations are chiefly run in 
the same mould, and further back still to those writers of 
memoirs, those gossiping authors of stories, pamphlets, 
songs, who were Richelieu’s contemporaries, for the portrait 
of him which has most strongly impressed the world; to 
quote Mr. McCabe, “ the figure of a man who lives in intrigue, 
amidst an army of spies, and betrays an astonishing fertility 
of resource and stratagems.” Even those biographers of 
Richelieu who were moved by awe and admiration rather 
than by fear, hatred, and mockery have hardly given a really 
fair and convincing picture of the great statesman. They 
mostly paint a figure moved by machinery,—‘“a stern and 
austere Cardinal, wrapped in the sombre problems that con. 
front his country, and angrily crushing with a hand of iron 
the man or woman who stands in his way.” 

Careful students, balancing all this varying testimony, and 
following, as far as it goes, M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s deeply 
interesting biography of Richelieu, will of course find that 
each picture has elements of truth. They will meet with a 
man of hard and brilliant intellect, of supreme energy, a 
fighting nature inherited from rough ancestors whose name 
was known, in the religious wars that devastated their native 
province, for boldness and cruelty; a man in whom personal 
ambition and love of political power were ruling motives, yet 
combined with a very real patriotism ; to whom France and 
her glory were quite as important as any advancement of 
his own; who did not, like his successor, Cardinal Mazarin, 
pour the taxes into his own coffers; and who, if he failed to 
improve the state of the peasantry, and indeed, by his wars 
and his policy of absolutism, brought about the State of 
Louis XIV. and XV., so leading on to the Revolution, yet 
was the means of saving France from the condition of 
miserable anarchy in which the sixteenth century had left 
her, subject to ten thousand tyrants instead of one. Richelieu 
was born, as Mr. McCabe reminds us, “ into an age of national 
lawlessness,” and any one who set himself to curb the nobles 
of France would have been hated as he undoubtedly was. No 
man with less than an iron resolution could have done it, nor, 
in a world full of plot and treason, could any statesman have 
triumphed without that “army of spies” with which he is 
reproached by his enemies. 

Mr. McCabe defends Richelieu against many of the scandals 
regarding his private life which contemporary writers heaped 
on his name. Here, more than anywhere else, he joins issue 
with the novelists, and here he follows M. Avenel, whose 
splendid edition of the Cardinal's Letters and Diplomatic 
Papers was published by the French Imperial Government 
some fifty years ago. At the same time, Mr. McCabe enlarges 
on the natural affection, friendliness, and constancy which 
Richelieu appears to have always shown to his relations, 
friends, and’ servants. Never, perbaps, was a man better 
loved and served or worse hated. Those who were true to 
him and depended on him had nothing to fear; those who 
opposed him, everything. He was not false, but he was 
terrible; there can be no doubt of that. He was a man of 
iron, or rather of steel; for his genius was finely tempered 
and his personal disposition was keen, like a sword. He had 
no heaviness, no hesitation; in fact, he was a great French- 
man, and very typical of his nation. He could be kind and 
natural, but was not humane. He knew distinctly what he 
wished to do, and those who stood between him and the point 
he aimed at were unlucky. All this comes out quite clearly 
from his early youth, and the character of the young student 
who astonished the doctors of the Sorbonne, the young Bishop 
who snatched his consecration from Paul V. and then 
evangelised a degraded diocese, seems to burn with the same 
sbarp flame as that of the dying statesman whose last act was 
one of triumph over his political enemies, after eighteen years 
of the crushing labours which made France paramount in 
Europe. 

Though a sufficiently slight and surface treatment of so 
great a subject, Mr. McCabe’s book may be described as a 
just personal study of Cardinal de Richelieu. But this, 
perhaps, is as much as can be said for it, The style is 
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frequently careless and slipshod. And it is curious to note 
that while finding fault with other writers for tbeir lapses in 
history, Mr. McCabe has made afew mistakes quite surprising 
in any one who has studied, as he must have done, the 
accessible chronicles of the time. For instance, the Cardinal's 
maternal uncle, Amador de la Porte (misprinted la Parte), 
Knight Commander of Malta and Governor of Angers under 
Marie de Médicis, is rather oddly described as an “old 
lawyer.” Then history teaches that the Connétable de 
Luynes was anything but “a vigorous soldier.” Public 
opinion was scandalised when the favourite, whose virtues 
were not military, raised himself to the highest military office 
in the kingdom. 

On p. 91 there is a curious muddle. Richelieu, on his way 
back from his exile at Avignon in 1619, was arrested by order 
of the Governor of Lyons :— 

“The Governor, it seems, was the father of the Minister 

Villeroy, whom Richelieu had displaced, and he had at some time 
heard from Paris that the King said to Villeroy: ‘If your father 
could manage to arrest the Bishop of Lugon it would give us 
much pleasure.’ ” 
It is a pity that history should be written in this irresponsible 
way. The Minister Villeroy died in 1617 at the age of 
seventy-four, and M. d’Alincourt, the Governor of Lyons, 
was his son. The remark in question was made by Luynes, 
not the King, to the son of M. d’Alincourt, who reported it 
to his father. 

Then, again, it is not unnatural that an ordinary reader 
should find himself somewhat confused among the brothers of 
the Bouthillier family, whose father was head clerk to the 
avocat La Porte, Richelieu's grandfather, and who, one and 
ail, rose to eminence through their devotion to the Cardinal. 
But a biographer of Richelieu ought to know that it was not 
Sébastien Bouthillier, Dean of Lugon, but his brother Victor, 
who became Archbishop of Tours, Sébastien was Bishop of 
Aire, and died in 1625, 

When dealing with the marriages of Gaston of Orléans, the 
King’s brother, Mr. McCabe twice allows himself to fall into 
error. Gaston's first marriage, to Marie de Bourbon, Duchess 
of Montpensier in her own right, was no new idea suggested 
by Richelieu, as Mr. McCabe seems to imply. The marriage 
had been planned when both were children, some years before. 
The statement that the Princess was “sole heiress to the 
wealthy, distinguished, and powerful house of Guise” is quite 
The heiress of Moutpensier did not inherit from 
the house of Guise. Her mother married the Duc de Guise 
as her second husband. With regard to Gaston’s second 
marriage, it is not true that he finally accepted the decree 
which made it null and void; nor that he never saw 
Marguerite de Lorraine again after leaving her at Brussels 
in 1634. She came to France after the death of Louis XIII, 
lived with Gaston till his death, and was the mother of 
all his children except his eldest daughter, La Grande 
Mademoiselle. 

Asarule, Mr. McCabe is superior to gossip and scandal. 
He makes an exception to the detriment of Mlle. de Haute- 
fort, one of the best and proudest women of the century. A 
French writer, he says, “seems to show that she was the lover 
of the King's discarded valet, Barodas.” (Who, not familiar 
with the time, would guess that Baradat was a gentleman, 
unless his eyes had been opened by noticing that Mr. McCabe 
speaks also of Saint-Simon as the King's “valet”!) This 
bit of slander seems worth tracing to its source in a letter 
from Louis XIII. to Cardinal de Richelieu. “Pour nouvelles 
dicy Baradat est amoureux Delotefort et elle en dit tous les 
biens du monde.” The facts, as here expressed, seem hardly 
to justify the deduction. 

There are many and various stories, scandalous and other- 
wise, about the circumstances which led to the birth of 
Louis XIV. The study of history behind the scenes is 
generally more curious than profitable, and we only refer to 
this in defence of the respectable and singularly cautious 
Madame de Motteville. As to one of these stories, a perfectly 
harmless one, Mr. McCabe observes that M. Topin treats it 
as a fable; “but he seems to have overlooked the fact that 
no less an authority than Madame de Motteville vouches 
for it in her memoirs.” Now this is exactly what Madame 
de Motteville does not do. She was not in 1638 what she 
afterwards became, the faithful attendant of Anne of 
Austria, and she merely tells the story as an on dit. It 


incorrect. 





may be true, but it is not to be taken on the authority of 
Madame de Motteville. 

One cannot belp expressing regret that so lively and 
interesting a book on a subject so important and absorbing 
should be marked by defects so easily avoided, defects 
which matter all the more perhaps because it is not every 
reader who will be aware of them. It may not be too much 
to hope that they will disappear in another edition, as 
well as the rather numerous misprints—Montbayun for 
Montbazon, Chillon for Chillou, &e.—which disfigure the pages 
of u handsome and attractive volume. 


AMONG THE AFGHANS.* 
We use the word “Afghans” for the miscellany of tribes 
which occupies the country between the frontier of Afghan- 
istan and British India. Here Dr. Pennell has spent fifteen 
years in the work of a medical missionary. Afghanistan 
itself is absolutely closed against missions; even if it were 
not, it is probable that a more hopeful field for the enterprise 
would be found among the unsettled population of the 
debateable land which lies between the two dominions. These 
tribes are not Afghans proper, but they are closely akin to 
them, and present the familiar traits of Afghan character. 
Dr. Pennell bas a chapter on this very curious combina- 
tion of good und evil. The opening words are these :— 
“Courage blends with stealth, the basest treachery with the 
most touching fidelity, intense religious fanaticism with an 
avarice which will even induce him to play false to his faith, 
and a lavish hospitality with an irresistible propensity for 
And much of the book is a practical commentary 
on these words. Here is a story which exhibits one of these 
strange combinations. Dr. Pennell had been escorted home 
by two tribesmen. They refused the money which he offered, 
and he sent them to be entertained by some one attached 
to the mission, They were found to have decamped next 
morning with their host's best clothes! There can be no 
doubt tbat the medical mission is the best way of approacbing 
these people. It is, indeed, a present-day form of the earliest 
preaching of the Gospel, and there are abundant proofs of its 
success, The wildest tribesman carries away from the 
hospital where he has been tended some kindly thoughts of 
the faith which shows itself in such works. What must have 
been the impression made on such a man when he saw in 
the Banu Mission Hospital the “Conolly Bed”! Captain 
Conolly was done to death in the cruelest way by the Amir 
of Afghanistan, and this was how his sister commemorated 
his death. It was “A Christian's Revenge,” and the 
lesson does not fail of its effect in a country where society 
is lacerated with blood-feuds. This is but one of the 
many interesting topics treated in this volume. Among them 
we may mention “Morning to Night,” the story of a day’s 
work; “The Story of a Convert”; and “My Life as a 
Mendicant,” where Dr. Pennell and a companion went as 
Christian saddhus without a penny in their pockets, a practical 
But the whole book is 


thieving.” 


way of entering into the Master's life. 
interesting in the highest degree 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS.+ 
Mr. MANNING writes in his preface :— 

“There are in reality only two religions on this little planet, 
and they perhaps begin and end with man. They are: the 
religion of the humble folk, whose life is a daily communion with 
natural forces, and a bending to them; and the religion of men 
like Protagoras, Lucretius, and Montaigne, a religion of doubt, 
of tolerance, of agnosticism. Between these two poles is nothing 
but a dreary waste of formalism, Pharisaism ...... all that 
bewildering of brains which comes from being shut up in a 
narrow system, like an invalid in a poisoned and stifling room.” 
We turn with curiosity from this confession of faith or 
unfaith to the “study” which has for its title “The Friend 
of Paul,” for Paul surely is to be found “between 
these two poles”; he was not one of the “common 
folk,” and he is certainly a long way off Lucretius. Our 
curiosity is not satisfied. The chapter purports to be an 
account by an Epicurean thinker of what be heard and saw of 
Paul at Corinth. O€£ course all this is dramatic. It is quite 
possible that Serenus the Epicurean conceived that Paul's 
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conversion was a mere repetition of Stephen’s vision, that bis 
strict object was “to abolish the restrictions which hampered 
conversion to his faith” and “to propitiate the civil power,” 
and that he absolutely forbade to his converts all social inter- 
course with their neighbours; surely we know better; but 
then he says: “The great central points of their teaching 
meant nothing to me.” The reader must bear this in mind, 
and he will find much to enjoy in this essay. He will 
probably, however, be more satisfied with that which is 
entitled “‘ At the House of Euripides.” In this we are intro- 
duced to a gathering at an entertainment given by the 
dramatist. Protagoras is there, and is to read a paper on 
belief in the gods; and Socrates is present with some of his 
disciples. It would have been interesting if Aristophanes 
had been another of the guests; he might have come in as a 
commissator after the fashion of Alcibiades. Euripides is 
always interesting; the question, Was he an atheist? will 
bear any amount of discussion, and Mr. Manning has some- 
thing well worth hearing to say about it. We heartily 
sympathise with his remark, made in view of certain recent 
speculations, that he cannot enjoy the Bacchae as a comedy. 
The other contents of the volume are “The King of Uruk” 
—surely Parysatis and Caudace are strange names for ladies 
in the harem of King Merodach—* The Sisters of the Lord,” 
“ At San Casciano,” and “ The Paradise of the Disillusioned.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


TuE Nineteenth Century devotes much of its space this month 
to politics. The doyen of Imperial statesmen, Sir Charles 
Tupper, in a paper on “The Unity and Defence of the 
Empire” urges the building and subsidising of an Imperial 
line of steamers by a joint effort of the Imperial and the 
Colonial Governments. Such a fleet would promote trade 
and personal intercourse, and would also be available as 
reserve cruisers to keep the trade routes open in time of 
war. Two articles bring heavy artillery to bear upon 
the Budget. Sir Felix Schuster, whose high position in the 
banking world entitles his opinion to all respect, discusses 
the question: “ Are the Death Duties an Economically Sound 
Form of Taxation?” He thinks, on the whole, that they are 
not, and that, taken in conjunction with the super-tax on 
income, they represent a thoroughly vicious and uneconomic 
form of impost. “A new class of taxpayer has been created, 
a numerically small class, and the great number of voters do 
not share the burden—or, at any rate, only to a small degree.” 
He would apparently prefer an increased Income-tax to the 
Death-duties, since in his eyes the latter involve a shrinkage 
of the national capital. We agree entirely with Sir Felix 
Schuster in his general argument, if it is directed against the 
increased Death-duties taken in conjunction with the other 
items of the present Budget, but we are inclined to think that 
it fails if directed against any form of Death-duties. Even 
assuming that they are invariably paid out of capital, if the 
capital utilised is not excessive it will be replaced annually by the 
natural process of economic expansion. In his Table II. he 
gives two sets of figures from 1897 onward, one set showing 
the taxable income, which is regularly and largely expanding, 
and the other showing the capital amenable to Death-duties, 
which fluctuates. For example, in 1899 the latter was 
292 millions, and in 1907 only 282 millions, though the taxable 
income rose between those years from 564 millions to 640 
millions. Butsurely the depreciation of Consols in the last ten 
years would largely affect the Death-duties figures; and, more- 
over, the bulk of the great recent fortunes, the result of which 
appears in the Income-tax figures, have not yet been assessed 
to Death-duties. Would it not be possible, we wonder, for 
some able statistician to get out the approximate figures of 
annual automatic replacement of national capital P——Mr. 8. 
Rosenbaum, who calls himself “Statistician to the Tariff Com- 
mission,” contributes a paper on “The Budget and Social 
Revolution.” Many of his criticisms are sound and acute. 
He points out, for example, that graduation, if, on the principle 
of the present Government, it is carried to the uppermost 
limits of income, involves the possibility of total confiscation 
of very high incomes. He also points out that “selective” 
taxation—the idea that special types of property may be 
selected for special taxution—ignores the fundamental truth 
that it is persons, not things, who pay taxes. OF the other 
contents of the number, we would note Mr. W. Frewen 






















Lord’s truculent but amusing definition of “The Cregg 
of Imperialism,” the conclusion of Professor Vambéry’s 
interesting recollections of the deposed Sultan of Turkey, 
and Miss Rose Bradley's “ Frére Jacques,” a charming study 
of Corsica. 

The National Review this month is a very interesting and 
varied number. In the “ Episodes of the Month” the editor 
deals with the letter from Sir Clinton Dawkins to Herr yon 
Gwinner published in last month’s Nineteenth Century, and 
shows conclusively that it was a private letter which it was a 
breach of confidence on the part of the German recipient to 
print. His restatement of the whole story is a aseful 
reminder to readers who may have forgotten what came near 
being a grave British blunder. The editor makes an earnest 
appeal to Lord Rosebery to follow up his speech to the 
Imperial Press delegates and his letter to the Times with a 
serious campaign. “ Will he really take off his coat and work 
against the wreckers?” Incidentally he rescues from the 
Cambridge Review a delicious phrase descriptive of ourselves, 
—‘the toothless ferocity of the Spectator.” A man endowed 
with so ardent a gift of picturesque phrase should make his 
light shine beyond his University. The most important 
article in the number is Mr. Pretyman’s brilliant exposure 
of the new Land-taxes in “‘ The Budget and the Land.” He 
shows, to our mind unanswerably, that the new taxes work 
heavy injustice, will be costly and vexatious to collect, and 
will provide endless difficulties in the way of legal interpreta- 
tion. Real property as it stands bears far more than its 
share of taxation. It pays rates, Income-tax, and Death. 
duties on an inequitable assessment; it pays Land-tax 
and Inhabited House Duty; and now it is to be compelled 
to pay four new taxes. It is sheer nonsense to argue that 
land differs from other forms of property because there isa 
steady development in its capital value. Almost the opposite 
is the case. In Mr. Pretyman’s words, we are proposing 
to find money for old-age pensions by striking at the very 
roots of industry and employment. The place of honour is 
given to an article on “Navy and Empire” by a writer who 
signs himself “ Dreadnought.” He argues that, as compared 
with Germany, we have an “accessible and defenceless coast, 
upon which are no repairing bases, and no adequate provision 
for supplies.” Ina war Germany could repair ber ships six 
at a time, Britain five at a time, and before long the ratio will 
be fifteen to six. The writer has his own definition of the two- 
Power standard. To be useful, he says, it should mean “ the 
maintenance of two fleets, the one superior in all arms to the 
foreign fleet next in order of strength, the other superior in 
all arms to the foreign fleet next again in order of strength, 
together with a schedule of vessels required for the various 
duties involved in patrolling the waterways of the Empire.” 
Needless to say, he does not find these conditions ful- 
filled. He is also very much concerned about the revival 
of privateering by the Hague Conference, and the making of 
food-stuffs contraband of war by the Declaration of London. 
His remedy is the complete reorganisation of the Board of 
Admiralty and a loan of £100,000,000. Of the papers of 
general interest, we would refer especially to Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s delightful account of Mr. Cradock, the friend of 
Johnson and Goldsmith, who left some bulky memoirs 
behind bim. Very interesting, too, are Miss Ampblett’s 
sketch of life in a Pomeranian country house and Mr. William 
Satchell’s practical advice to emigrants to New Zealand. Mr. 
M. T. Ferguson tells the story of the Morning Post and the 
late Lord Glenesk’s connexion with it. It is too little realised 
what splendid work Lord Glenesk did, not only for his own 
paper, but for the whole of our national journalism. There 
have been few newspaper proprietors with anything like his 
wide culture and sense of public duty. 

The first place in the Contemporary Review is given to 
Dr. August Weismann’s address to the University of Freiburg 
on the occasion of the Darwin centenary. It is little 
more than a summary of the chief events of Darwin's life, 
but it is pleasant to read so cordial an appreciation from a 
great fellow-worker——Mr. G. K. Chesterton contributes a 
typical paper on “The Moral Philosophy of Meredith.” He 
falls foul of some critic who argued that Dickens divided 
men crudely into good and bad, while Meredith suspended 
judgment. He maintains that Meredith’s novels, on the 
contrary, are far more “ moralities” than those of Dickens. 
“ Micuwber is not Improvidence, Sikes is not Brutality in the 
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at 
utterly naked and abstract sense in which Sir Willoughby 


Patterne is Selfishness.” But this argument wholly misses 
the point of a perfectly sound criticism. No doubt it is 
quite easy to divide Meredith’s men and women into good and 
bad, but this is the reader’s judgment, not that of their creator. 
Dickens was content to make the badness of a bad man 
unrelieved badness; Meredith shows that a fault may have 
a dignity and nobility of its own. Sir Willoughby Patterne 
was Selfishness, but he is so logical and whole-bearted in 
his vices that be commands tbe unwilling respect even of the 
moralist. His fault bas a borderline in common with virtue: 
the crude wickedness of the ordinary villain has not. Else- 
where Mr. Chesterton makes some acute remarks: “ No man 
in our time ever came so near to this clean and well-poised 
Paganism as Meredith. He took the mystery of the universe 
lightly; and waited for the Gods to show themselves in the 
forest.” The paper is full of Mr. Chesterton’s humour,— 
eg., “those unhappy religious differences which still divide 
Christians from Thugs.” Mr. Charles Lowe contributes 
a curious article on “The Franco-German War: its True 
Causes,” in which he argues with some truth that the 
vera causa of the conflict was not any Machiavellian act 
of Bismarck, but the jealousy shown by France of German 
progress. He leaves a moral for the present time implied. 
——Among other articles, we would mention Mr. W. T. Stead’s 
appreciative paper on “ The Editors of the Empire at Home,” 
Mr. Stanley Jevons's analysis of the policy of Trade-Unionism 
as one of the causes of unemployment, and Mr. J. E. G. 
de Montmorency’s most interesting essay on “ Literature and 
the People.” 

Mr. Edward Clodd’s recollections of George Meredith in 
the Fortnightly consist mostly of notes of conversations. 
Meredith regretted that people thought more of his prose 
than of his poetry, and said on one occasion: “ Chiefly by that 
in my poetry which emphasises the unity of life, the soul that 
breathes through the universe, do I wish to be remembered: 
for the spiritual is the eternal. Only a few read my verse, 
and yet it is that for which I care most.” Here is a 
view of Matthew Arnold: “Arnold is a poor judge: a 
dandy Isaiah, a poet without passion, whose verse, written 
in a surplice, is for freshmen and for gentle maidens 
who will be wooed to the arms of these future rectors.” 
Though Meredith admired Tennyson’s “marvellous singing 
power,” he pronounced his thought “thin,” and said: “ There 
is no suggestiveness which transcends the expression ; nothing 
is left to the imagination.” Surely he had forgotten “ Tears, 
Idle Tears.” Mr. John C. Bailey gives us an interesting 
study of “Meredith's Poetry.” He fully admits the obscurity 
and over-intellectualism of much of the verse, but instances 
the exquisite “ Dirge in the Woods” as an example of pure 
poetry ——Mr. Francis McCullagh gives us some of the 
evidence which points to the fact that the late Sultan 
engineered the Constantinople mutiny of April13th. Already 
parts of the reports of the spies found at Yildiz have been 
published. They seem to be mostly entreaties for “ money in 
profusion.” Said Pasha (whose intrigues brought about 
the fall of his father Kiamil) is said to have told a 
newspaper reporter that Prince Burhaneddine Effendi 
“distributed money to the soldiers in order to make them 
mutiny. The sergeants received £15 each, the corporals 
£10, and the privates £5. Burhaneddine worked through the 
eunuch Nadir Effendi.” We are told in corroboration of 
this that soldiers who were wounded during the mutiny 
and were taken to the hospital were found in possession 
of sums ranging from £10 to £20.——Mr. Sydney Brooks 
writes an article on “ Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States.” His line is just that taken up by the Spectator a few 
weeks ago. He declares that if America does not want 
herself to command the sea, she would rather that sovereignty 
rested with us than with Germany. He says that there are 
signs of uneasiness growing in the States with regard to 
Germany and South America. But he doubts whether many 
people realise what Captain Mahan means by his article in 
Collier's Weekly when he warns his countrymen as to what 
might happen if Germany has a dispute with “some future 
Castro.” That America would in any way take sides with us 
Mr. Brooks thinks impossible; but all the same, he says that 
opinion is becoming vaguely conscious that the German Fleet 
may mean trouble not only for England. 

“A Gunner” describes in Blackwood the Bill which Lord 











Roberts is about to introduce in the House of Lords. Readers 
of these columns are already familiar with the general ideas of 
the National Service League with regard to universal training. 
Any one, however, desiring to read a clear and well-reasoned 
exposition of the plan by which it is sought to enable every 
Englishman to do his duty towards bis country is advised to 
study these pages. Sir Arthur Fanshawe in his “Stray 
Stories from India” has collected many amusing episodes. 
Here is one which illustrates the native’s quickness in picking 
up English phrases, this time from some missionary centre. 
A friend of Sir Arthur’s asked a Madras servant what his 
religion was, and received in reply the answer: “ Beg pardon, 
Sar, I’m a heathen.” On being asked what he meant by 
“heathen,” the man replied: “A worshipper of stocks and 
stones.” “‘Ohb, confound it,’ ejaculated my friend, ‘I can't 
keep a man like that im my service.’ To which came the 
immediate rejoinder: ‘Beg pardon, Sar, in your Highness’s 
service no time to worship anything.’” We are given an 
amusing account of Sir Arthur’s dining with the Jam of 
Jamnagar. The meal took place in a long corridor, the 
old Rajput chief sitting at one table and his guest at another 
ten yards off. At intervals the Jam sent his secretary, says 
the writer, 

“to ask whether everything was to my liking, but later he began 
to call out his own genial inquiries across the intervening space, 
inquiries which might perhaps have been embarrassing if other 
Europeans had been present: ‘ Sahib, is your Highness’s stomach 
well-filled?’ To which, with due gravity, I replied: ‘ By your 
Highness’s favour my stomach is exceedingly well-filled.” Later 
he ventured on his one English phrase: ‘Sahib, are you ’appy ?’” 
At the close of the entertainment the Jam drank Queen 
Victoria’s health in liquor which Sir Arthur Fanshawe says 
reminded him “of the Irish Member's description of the House 
of Commons whisky, that it went down like a torchblight 
procession.” The next day before he left the Englishman 
received a splendid present of fruit, as well as some of the 
potent spirit, and at the bottom of the basket were some 
familiar-looking blue-paper parcels. These turned out to be 
packets of English candles. The Jam, it was believed, had at 
some time bought up cheap a large supply of these candles, 
which had formed part of the cargo of a ship wrecked on the 
Kathiawar coast, and was using them up for presents. ——Mr. 
Hannay has explored the history of pirates during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In the former century there 
were two kinds of these unpleasant people. Besides the mere 
plunderers there were sea-captains who held commissions 
from “the King over the water,” and who considered them- 
selves to be levying real war. Of the character of the true 
pirates Mr. Hannay speaks with no respect. He says that they 
are quite fairly represented by Stevenson in The Master of 
Ballantrae, the romantic figures of Treasure Island being 
merely boy’s-book puppets. A very curious incident is 
recorded of the piratical expeditions of Oaptain Avery of the 
‘Charles II.’ in the Red Sea at the end of the seventeenth 
century. On one occasion the pirates fell in with a great 
Mogul ship taking a lady of the Imperial family on her 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The plunder was immense, and, 
although the lady and the ship were allowed to proceed after 
the robbery, the Mogul protested so forcibly and practically to 
the East India Company that the English Government were 
forced to interfere, and at length caught Avery and some of 
his men and brought them to trial. The jury seem to have 
considered a Mogul ship fair game, and acquitted them; 
but they were tried again for the original seizure of the 
‘Charles II.,’ and the end was in execution dock. 


In the part of the English Review devoted to “ The Month ” 
Sir Edward Grey is denounced as “a Whig of the cold type 
that has always proved disastrous in British foreign affairs.” 
Liberalism, we are told, demands “a certain glow of humani- 
tarian faith,” and the writer lengs for Mr. Gladstone’s 
“splendid and rhetorical handling” of the Balkan problem. 
Sir Edward Grey’s “ silence and sterility,” and “ the emptiness 
of his rare utterances,” are also denounced. When the 
editors turn from foreign polftics to the drama we find the 
great combat of Mr. Bernard Shaw and the Censor being 
fought over again. Those interested in contemporary 
French novels will turn to the second of M. Camile Mauclair’s 
detailed studies, full of neatly poised generalisations and 
epigrammatic statements. Mr. H. N. Brailsford regarda 
our attempt to form foreign Alliances as a failure. He 
maintains that, although we looked upon our understandings 
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with France and Russia as merely peaceful and defensive, 
they were really not so. France was willing to be friendly so 
that she might “penetrate” Morocco, and Russia that she 
might partition Persia. The result bas been to stir up the 
middle classes of Germany, and make them come into line 
with the official world in their dislike of ourselves.——A large 
part of the magazine is devoted to stories of various sorts. 
Among them is a sad picture of a negro poet in a South 
American Republic by Mr. Cunninghame Graham.——The 
play What the Public Wants, by Mr. Arnold Bennett, is 
issued us a supplement to the maguzine. 

The most interesting article in this month's United Service 
Magazine is the detailed account of the Bulgarian Army by 
Mr. H. C. Woods. Here is Mr. Woods's summing up of 
his experiences :— 

“The army of Bulgaria is certainly one of the most efficient, if 

not the most efficient, of all the smaller European armies. It is, 
for its size, greatly superior to any force it is likely to encounter 
in the near future. This fighting machine vastly surpasses all 
expectation and cannot be too highly praised. I have been 
brought into contact with the Bulgarian Army during three 
different visits to the Near East. Between two of these visits a 
year had elapsed, whilst between my second and third stay in 
Bulgaria an interval of more than two years had occurred. On 
each occasion I have expected to find that I had overrated the 
excellent quality of the Bulgarian Army. On the contrary, I 
have on each occasion been surprised to find that my former 
impressions were hardly good enough. The personnel of the 
army is excellent. After long marches the men, who are for the 
most part types of a healthy peasant race, show no signs of 
fatigue, or of discontent.” 
Another interesting and well-written article is entitled 
“A Letter from a Self-Made General to his Son,” by 
“Fantassin.” The article is on the model of Mr. Lorimer’s 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his Son. Young officers 
who read it will not fail to gain a good many useful and 
suggestive ideas. 








NOVELS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN SMITH IN 
- 1600-1605.* 

Tuts book of fictitious adventures, which we have come across 
by accident, has given us a peculiar pleasure. Few kinds of 
fiction are more attractive to the heart of British man than 
those which conform to the great model of Defoe. It is a 
puzzle to us why this story, which of its nature makes so 
sure an appeal to English readers, should have been published 
in Holland; it has the appearance of a school text-book, and 
bas more misprints than almost any book we have read. There 
is a rollicking list of errata at the end, but though this quite 
superfluously calls attention to the mistakes, it does not by 
any means dispose of them. The scene of the story is laid 
first in West Africa, and secondly in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, in the days when the Dutch and the “ Portugals,” as 
Hakluyt calls them, were fighting out in the East just such 
an issue as England and Spain were fighting out in the West. 
James Neccy,a Haarlem merchant, fits out three ships for 
trade and adventure—two galleons and a crompster—and 
John Smith, an Englishman of irregular birth, who finds that 
it simplifies matters for himself and his embarrassed mother 
to serve under the Dutch instead of under the English flag, 
sails in one of them as chief supercargo. The statement 
that the expedition was fitted out at Haarlem is the only 
clue—and it is a poor one—we can find to the mystery 
that the book was undertaken by a Dutch publisher. The 
damages suffered by the ships in a fight off the West 
Coast of Africa cause them to put into a suitable river, 
where one of the ships is careened and repaired. During 
the months necessary for seasoning the new timbers the 
adventurers gradually establish a trade with the natives. The 
description of the pantomime on both sides by which barter 
is arranged, of the slow stages by which the traders are led to 
ally themselves with a tribe of dwarfs against the hostile 
“big savages,” and of the pitched battle in which the big 
savages ure defeated is worthy of the great pages of 
pioneering adventure when the world was younger. In 
West Africa, as well as in Malaya, John Smith excites 
the canine devotion of a certain number of savages, par- 
ticularly of women, and we fancy that the author has 
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* The Adventures ef John Smith in Malaya, 1600-1605. By A. Hale. 
Late E. J. Brill. (los. 6d. net.) 
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taken one hint in the course of his very wide reading 
from the real and immortal Jobn Smith of Virginia and hig 
relations with Pocahontas. Before leaving the river on thy 
West Coast of Africa John Smith and another officer of tha 
expedition were acknowledged as the kings of the district (i 
is easy to become a king, after all, if you can oppose bow and 
arrows with a matchlock); but they regarded their kingship 
evidently as a kind of miner's claim which did not bear 
working too long. The quasi-political description of how they 
succeeded to the kingship is typical of the author's circum. 
stantiality, which, after all, is the whole secret of this kind of 
writing. One is tempted to say: “What is necessary jg 
circumstantiality, and again circumstantiality, and always 
circumstantiality.” Defoe revelled in it; Swift, though his 
purpose was satirical, and not, like Defoe’s, the direct joy of 
pretending for pretending’s sake, inevitably founded himself 
upon it; even Voltaire—and even in such a work as Candide~ 
knew very well that he could not dispense with it. 

In the Malayan part of the book we trace not only the same 
diligent reading as in the earlier part, but also what seems to 
be first-hand knowledge of the legends, customs, and intimate 
life of the Malayans. John Smith is left behind by his fellow. 
adventurers in Patani to establish a trading centre, and 
becomes so useful to the Queen that she proposes to make him 
her consort. Some readers may be reminded of the story 
current about fifteen years ago that a similar honour was 
offered to an English soldier of fortune in Madagascar just 
before the French occupation, Indeed, it is characteristic of 
the whole narrative that it should touch life—the life of real 
adventure as it is recorded—at innumerable points. The 
refusal of James Neccy to perform the customary act of 
homage before the Queen of Patani reminds us of the similar 
refusal of Lord Macartney before the Emperor of China. He 
was quite right not to crawl, and we are glad that he did not, 
even though he was Dutch, not English, and even though he 
was only a fictitious Dutchman. 

We hope to read more by Mr. Hale, and, with the object 
of preparing the ground for our enjoyment, may point out 
a few defects. He has suggested a philosophical dreaminess 
in his hero which he has done very little indeed to corroborate 
in the narrative. An excursus on the beauties of sun-worsbip 
in not very original terms, and like passages on pantheism, 
do not help us to get over the disappointment of an empty 
invitation to behold the particularly attractive combination of 
culture and daring in the same soul. We need not complain 
much about occasional errors in words, such as “laid” for 
“lain,” and “instalment” for “installation” (but was this 
the Dutch printer at work?), or in the use of incongruous 
language, such as the talk about “the fun beginning” when 
a battle is meant, or not “seeing the force” of doing some- 
thing. These things look clumsy in an atmosphere of the 
early seventeenth century, even though the book does not 
profess to be contemporary narrative; but we infinitely prefer 
a certain boldness in inappropriateness to the narrow, stuffy 
air of Wardour Street. Our last criticism is that there is an 
unnecessary frankness in some of the incidents which prevents 
us from saying, what we should otherwise have said, that this 
is a grand book for boys. Mr. Hale’s method adds to the 
verisimilitude, of course, and we ought to say that it is not 
aggressive; but it is not essential, and its absence would 
subtract nothing from what is peculiarly attractive in the 
book. Mr. Masefield is perhaps the only other English writer 
who would have been likely to spin such a yarn as this. He 
would have done it with more artistry, made something more 
of a literary accomplishment of it, and certainly put more 
poetry into it; but he would not, we think, have written it 
with more learning or with so good an instinct for following 
the classical tradition in a large, simple, and direct way. 





The Pools of Silence. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—The author of this book frankly acknowledges in 
a note at the beginning that it is a novel with a purpose, the 
purpose being once more to draw attention to the British 
Consular Reports on the horrible state of the Congo under the 
existing Government. Certainly the chapters which deal with 
the hunting expedition of Captain Berselius in the Congo are 
horrible enough. The whole thing is seen from the point of view 
of the hero, Dr. Paul Adams, a young American whom Captain 
Berselius takes with him as the doctor to the expedition. It is 
unfortunately only too true that the atrocities spoken of are by 
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a 
no means exaggerated, and the author describes them with all the 


art of @ practised teller of stories. ‘The portion of the book 
which deals with Captain Berselius’s blow on the head and loss 
of memory is not quite so interesting. _The reader will hope 
that the hero lost courage in his negotiations with the Govern- 
ments of Britain and America a little too soon. No one who 
shirks looking the facts of life straight in the face should read 


this novel, but it should bring many recruits to the Congo Reform 


Association. 

Galatea of the Wheatfield. By M. E. Francis. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—This is a perfectly delightful study of a country 
girl who falls in love with a gentleman. The girl innocently 
compromises herself in the eyes of the world, and her lover's 
father insists on her being removed from her surroundings 
and given, before her marriage takes place, a year’s experience 
in the world in which she will henceforth have to live. It 
would be extremely unfair to the author to let out the secret of 
her plot and tell what is the result of this experiment. But it 
may be said that though this resulé may bo unexpected by the 
reader, it has the merit of being entirely natural. Any one who 
wishes to read a charming idyll of country life cannot do better 
than got Galatea of the Wheatfield. 

Reapaste Noveis.—The Actress. By Louise Closser Hale. 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—A story told in the first person by 
the heroine, who is an American. She is an ingenuous and 
attractive young lady, and though her struggle between her art 
and her love is not original, it is brightly told.——Ashes of 
Passion. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. (John Long. 6s.)—A 
rather morbid modern novel with an absolutely heartless heroine. 
—Peter-Peter. By Maude Radford Warren. (Harper and 
Brothers. 5s.)—This is a perfectly impossible American story 
so charmingly told that the reader will swallow all that is 
preposterous and thoroughly enjoy the book. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not besa 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 





The Stone Ages in North Britain and Ireland. By the Rev. 
Frederick Smith. (Blackie and Son. 16s. net.)—It was certainly 
a fortunate beginning for the youth who observed the “celts” 
exhibited in the Woodwardian Museum at Cambridge that he had 
before amused himself with the fracture of flints for the purpose 
of procuring sections of fossil forms embedded inthem. Beginning 
with the maxim, If man had no metal tools he must have made 
them of stone, he went on to inquire, How did he make them? 
Here in this noble volume is the result. We cannot give it an 
expert criticism, and nothing else would be adequate. We must 
be content, therefore, with recommending it, with its three hundred 
and seventy-six spacious pages and its ample furnishing of 
illustrations, to the attention of our readers. One point, however, 
we may notice. Mr. Smith pronounces, but with the caution 
befitting the scientific man, in favour of the human origin of the 
Eolith. Professor A. H. Keane, who furnishes the volume with an 
introduction, is more emphatic in his assent. Clearly these relics 
aro winning their way to recognition. What is wanting is the 
imaginative power to realise how unlike the finished tool of 
to-day must have been its first beginning. 


Register of Magdalen College, Oxford. Vol. VI., 1821-1880. By 
William Dunn Macray. (H. Frowde. 7s. 6d. net.)—The period 
covered by this volume was marked bya great change. Magdalen, 
from being a close foundation, became a College of the ordinary 
type. In 1820 the number of undergraduates could hardly have 
amounted to twenty; in 1880 it was at least five times as large. 
The limitations of birth were removed; the succession of Demies 
to Fellowships ceased ; for the old “ Praelectors” were substituted 
Professors. Of these changes we have but hints in Dr. Macray’s 
volume, which does not profess to be a history of the College. 
We learn, for instance, of the existenco of commoners from the 
record of an inquiry into the average amount of their battels. 
(This average was £99 5s. 7d., a very fair amount for twenty-four 
weeks.) But the volume is full of interesting things, significant, 
for the most part, in proportion as one is acquainted with 
academical affairs. One of the earliest entries (July 25th, 1822) 
indicates a great danger which the College buildings escaped. It 
was ordered that certain parts “penitus reficerentur vol denuo 
extruerentur.” Four months later better thoughts prevailed. The 
work had been done nimia festinatione, or, as a better Latinist put 
it, nimis festinanter, and was undone or suspended. But the chief 
interest of the volume lies in the notices of Fellows. The list is 
not what it might have been, for great abuses prevailed. Still, it 
contains some honourable names. H. C. Adams—to take a few in 





their alphabetical order—Charles G. Daubeny, A. D. Godley, J. B. 
Mozley, Roundell Palmer (Lord Selborne), Charles Reade, J. A. 
Symonds, are among them. Of the last three we may say that, 
while Roundell Palmer was the very ideal of the academical, and 
Symonds was distinguished, Reade had as little of this character 
as possible. He retained his Fellowship for nearly fifty years, 
and actually held College office (which was then given in rota- 
tion), but had only the faiatest interest in the place. One 
humorous story we must quote. A somewhat fussy Dean of Arts 
was presented with a testimonial by some of the Demies, It was 
a cream-jug of base metal polished up to resemble silver. This 
“ qualecunque reverentiae et amicitiae testimonium,” which cost, 
inscription and all, nine shillings and sixpence, the presentee 
showed to his friends with no little pride—till a friend revealed 
the secret. Among the donors were Goldwin Smith, Alfred Pott 
(afterwards Archdeacon of Berks), and John Conington. They 
had to apologise, and break up the offensive article into 
fragments. 


The Story of Hampshire. By the Rev. Telford Varley. (A. and 
C. Black. 1s. 6d.)—Mr. Varley writes his book for the upper 
standards of elementary schools and the lower forms of secondary, 
and he has done good service to patriotism, local and national, 
and, implicitly, to education in so doing. He has a great 
subject; there are famous places, Winchester, Silchester, Romsey, 
Southampton, and Christchurch among them, and not a few 
famous men. On these themes he has something to say, and 
says it plainly and well. ‘The treatment is historical and 
picturesque, the picturesque quality being largely helped by 
excellent illustrations. 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest. With Introduction, 
&c., by C. S. Loch. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—This is the 
eighteenth edition of this very valuable book. The introduction 
contains three hundred pages, divided into fifty-eight sections, 
in which the general subject of charitable work and various forms 
of need to which it should minister are described, some special 
articles on various branches, and the editor’s “ Review of the 


Year.” The main body of the book, the Register itself, then 
follows. Mr. Loch’s “ Review” deals in some detail with old-age 
pensions. He has no more liking for them when provided by 


the State than we have. A more clumsy system than the 
present one could not have been contrived; unless, indeed, 
the very clumsiness is art,—a skilful pioneering in advance 
of the great Socialist movement. We should like to see the 
difficult question of the “ feeble-minded ” dealt with. Something, 
we are awaro, is being done for children. It is from the adults 
that the danger to society comes. The question is: Are they to 
be put under restraint or not? 





The Oldest English Epic. Translated in tho Original Metre by 
Francis Gummere. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Mr. Gummere 
has caught the tone and spirit of Beowulf very happily. The 
verse is of the simplest, and he has done well to keep this 
characteristic. Prose leaves, after all, something to be desired, 
and anything elaborate in the way of verse makes necessary too 
great sacrifices. Here is a specimen :— 


** Home then rode the hoary clansmen, 
From that merry journey, and many a youth 
On horses white, the hardy warriors 
Back from the mere. Then Beowulf’s glory 
Eager they echoed, and all averred 
That from sea to sea, or south or north, 
There was no other in earth's domain, 
Under vault of heaven, more valiant found.” 


The notes will prove useful With this may be mentioned 
Short Extracts from Old English Poetry, Chiefly for Unseen 7rans- 
lation, Edited by O. T. Williams, M.A. (Jarvis and Foster, 
Bangor, Is, 6d. net). The editor of this little volume lectures 
on English Literature and Language at the University College, 
North Wales, and this is intended for use by his classes. It is 
furnished with a glossary and some critical notes. 





Woman Suffrage a National Danger. By Heber Hart, LL.D. 
(T. Murby and Co. 1s. net.) —To begin with, this means universal 
suffrage,—i.e., about quadrupling the present electorate. It 
involves the decay of the race and the home. It would lead to 
imprudence and panic in politics. It implies readjustment of the 
laws, A wife must be under the same obligations to her husband, 
for support, legal liability, &c.,as he is now to her. These aro 
some of the considerations on which Dr. Hart dwells. He does 
not doubt that many women would vote wisely. That we would 
all allow; but is there not a gregarious instinct in them which 
means the gravest danger ? 


The Ozford English Dictionary. Edited by Sir James A. H. 


Murray. “S—Sauce,” Edited by Henry Bradley. (Clarendon 
Tress. 6s.)—Tihis is a further instalment of Vol. VIII. It may 
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be as well to review the progress of this great work. Vols, I.-VI. 
are complete. Vol. VII., “O—P,” which is under the charge of 
Sir James Murray, is to be finished by the October issue. The 
volume now current is shared by Dr. Craigie, who has taken “ Q,” 
and “R” as far as “Romantic,” and Dr. Bradley, who now starts 
with “8S.” “S” is to be concluded in Vol. IX., and Vol. X. will 
bring the work to an end. It may be rash to prophesy about the 
time, but if Vols. IX.-X. are on the same scale and are published 
at the same rate as VII., the conclusion should be in 1912. The 
number of words in this double section, mostly of Latin and 
French origin, is three thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, 
almost twelve times as many as are to be found in Johnson. 





The Girl’s School Year Book, 1909. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Here we have lists of Colleges and schools for female 
education, with curricula, fees, and regulations generally; an 
index of teachers; and a useful summary of the professions and 
occupations open to women. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for July :—The Century, the Pall Mali Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Sunday at Ilome, the Month, the 
United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the Outlook, 
Seribner’s Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Girls Own Payer, the Journal of 
Education, the Treasury, Baily'’s Magazine, the Worlds Work, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, the Book 
Monthly, the International Journal of Ethics, the Statistical 
Journal, the Scottish Ilsterical Review, the Economie Journal, 
Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles, Mothers in Council, the 
Author, the Open Court, the Parents’ Reriew, the Interpreter, the 
East and the West, the Englishwoman, the State, Current Literature, 
the Indian World, the Oven Review, the Reliquary, the Charity 
Organisation Review, the Sveialist Review, the World, 
the Dominion Medical Monthly, the Forum, the Financial Review 
of Reviews, the Lapositury Times, the MJunsey, the Jlomileiic 
Review, the Geographical Journal, the Busy Man's Magazine, 
the Lducational Review, the Colonial Journal, Nash's Magazine, the 
Illustrated Poultry Record, the National Galiery, Beautiful Flowers, 
the Wild Beasts of the World, Cassier’s Magazine, the Art Journal, 
Travel and Kaplvration. 


School 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———~— 
Amphlett (J.), and Others, The Botany of Worcestershire, 8vo 
(Cornish Bros.) net 25/0 
of Fra Filippo Lippi, 8vo............. (8S. Paul) net 10/6 
ostle of Alaska, BVO .....06..cceeceeeee ees (Revell) net 5/0 
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Ayscough §) .), A Roman edy, and Others, cr 8vo..........(Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Baker (iH. acteaiions of Conifers, Vol. I., 4to...... ...(Quaritch) net 42/0 
Benson (R “ he Necromancers, Cr 8V0 .........c0scseeeeeseeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Bertholet (D, A.), The Transmigration of Souls, 12mo .......... Harper) net 2/6 
Bingham (H.), ournal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia, 
TEA TID cnntinstniemeimnermmmeemasseemennncseqnsesvennesentnsneneiacnennt (Unwin) net =" 
Brebner (A), BN  __Eae (Warne) 6/0 
Buchanan (BR. J. M.), The Blood in Health and Disease ...(H. Frowde) net 12/6 
Burland (J. B. H.), The House of the Soul, cr 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Catalogue of the "any of Antique Gems Formed by James, Ninth Earl 
Re eI (Quaritch) net 30/0 
Champion de Nt ‘otes.), The Coming of Aurora, cr 8vo ....... (Nash) 6/0 
Corder (F.), Modern Musical Composition, 460 ..............css00 (Curwen) net 5/0 
Craven ow ee ee) (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Curtler H. B.), Short History of English Agriculture, cr 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 6/6 
eye a a EE ET (S. Paul) 6/0 
Eddleston ), Napoleon III. and Italy, Vol. L., 8vo....... (Simpkin) net 4/6 
Girvin = * CRORE Ts Beene, OF GPO crccesccoscoveqocosecoocescsces cossccocococvess (Long) 6/0 
Haifta\'D W.), Relies of the Honble. East India Company, folio (Quaritch) net 52/6 
), Fertilisers and Manures, 8v0 ..........s00.eseeee+ (J. Murray) net 5/0 
Heins tin) . a and Ballads, cr 8v0 iipaeengienne odie mer * net 5/0 
Horniman (R.), The Romance of Beauty, cr TEAL RAMS sh) 6/0 
Hovenden (F.), A Study of the Principles of Nature, 8vo (Chapman “i Hall) 6/0 
Jelf (J.), The Enterprise of Elia, cr 8¥0 ....ccsssessesesssesssee vseseesucsnee Loug) 6/0 
Lone (C. de), Petrovich’s Revenge, Cr 8V0..........ssseeer senses ceseees (Greening) 6/0 
Lubbock (B.), Deep Sea Warriors, Cr 8VO0.........esesesseeeceseeeeeeeeeee (Methuen) 6/0 
Macphail (A.), Essays in Politics, er 8V0.............cccceecsseees (Longmans) net 6/0 
Malet (L.), The Score and the Courage of her Convictions....... (J. Murray) 6/0 
Matthews (R. B.), Electricity for Everybody, er 8vo (Electrical Press) net 5/0 
Meyer (A.), Jesus or Paul ? 12m0 .........5606 ses eeeeees > (Harper) net 2/6 
Owen (L. V. D.), The Connection between England rgundy during 
the First Half of the Fifteeuth Century, cr 8vo ,, .(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Patterson (J. E. h Watchers by the Shore, cr 8vo.. sssoseess( Methuen) 6/0 
Phillpotts (E.), The Fun of the Fair, cr 8vo........ ea Murray) net 2/6 
Stephens CG. E.R. ), The Law of Carriage, 8vo .... os ne Pitman) net 5/0 
Sternberg (C. H.), Life of a Fossil Hunter, 8V0...........:s00s00s0000-++s(Bell) net 6/6 
Stoker (B. , = Lady of the Shroud, cr 8Vo0 .........ccccceceseeserss (Heinemann) 6/0 
Strong (B.) be Marquis Catilini, Cr 8VO ..........cccceeceseceeseseeee (Greening) 6/0 
Vulture’s ‘2. (The), by “ Tyler de Saix,” cr 8V0...........cceccessseees (Unwin) 6/0 
Welton (J.) = Blandford (F. G.), Principles and Methods of Mora 
RINE, OP DIO. c srscttinninnnis cocsessssebinnenransesnenenetbeontansebéernnnpeinnnees (Clive) 3/6 
Wollaston (G. H.), The En ae in Italy, 12mo...(Clarendon Press) net 5/0 
Woods (M. A.), A Study of Opposites, 16m0  .........cs0eessseeee (Simpkin) net 3/6 








LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


LT 


Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 
INVITED. 


INSPECTION 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDENTS OF Att xinps, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, 25,600,090 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. Viay, Secretary. 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
hree Gran! Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The ouly Grand Prize awarded 


a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 





TO THE KING ahd The only Grand Prize awarded for 
| Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
| Ships’ Compa 


ases 
NEW CAT ALOGUE free on application. 
DENT and O., Ltd. 
_- Makers of the great Westiwninster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE-MAhi. |61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


$2 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, VW’. 


OBESITY 
AND ITS DISCOMFORT CAN BE AVOIDED 
by replacing your Bread and Toast with 


KALARI BISCUITS. 
NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 


Bend for a Sample and Booklet. 





CALLARD & CO., Food Specialists, 
90 REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 
Write Now. 





Free by to-day’s post:— 
Illustrated Catalogue of Hamptons’ 
STOCKTAKING SALE 
JULY 5th to 24th 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, LINENS, 
FABRICS, CHINA & GLASS, &c. 


at Clearance Reductions. 


HAMPTON §S 


Next National Gallery 
PALL MALL, LONDON, 
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— ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap OFrFicr: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
——py the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 


and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 





MONTE FIANO ¢ Au Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 178. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Stratumore (EARL OF). 
“An excellent Med Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet. 
“A generous fuil-flavoured wine.”—Fxrancis P. H., M.D., &c. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





MENNYSON CENTENARY EXHIBITION. 

—An EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS, Illustrations of Localities 
counected with the late Lord Tennyson, Manuscripts, Rare Editions, Letters, 
&c., is Now Open at THE FINE ART SOCIETY'S, 143 New Bond Street. 
Net admissions will be given to the Gordon Boys’ Hume. 











—SEE a 


QcCHOOL FOR SALE. 

b A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-SCHOOL, which 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 years. Age and failing health the 
reason for doing so. Situated in a particularly dry, healthy country town, a 
short distance from Loudon. House large, extensive grounds.—Box 315, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 

HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach 
ENGLISH, COMPOSITION and LITERATURE, HISTORY, aud MATHE- 
MATICS. Subsidiary subjects: FRENCH and GEOGRAPHY. Games, 
Salary £120, rising £5 per annum to £160.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
on or before 22nd July. F. BR. PASCUL, 

Education Office, Truro, 8th July, 1909. Secretary. 


OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION.— 

The GOVERNORS are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 

the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES DEPART- 

MENT. The salary is £300 per annum, and the candidate appointed will 
require to enter upon his duties at lst September, 1909, 

Applications, accompanied by copies of Testimonials, &c., to be lodged with 

the SECRETARY not later than Wednesday, 2lst July, 1909, from whom 

particulars may be obtained. 


TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


‘the COUNCIL will shortly APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, who will also be required to 
undertake outside Lecturing in English Literature. High Academic Honours 
indispeusable.—Applications, with three references or testimonials, should be 
sent to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained, on 
or before 18th July. 


‘W4NreEp, LADY SUPERINTENDENT for INDUS- 
TRIAL FARM COLONY. Age between 30 and 40. Knowledge of 
country occupations and account-keeping. Salary £100 and all found.—Apply 
SECRETARY, Association for Feeble-Minded, Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W. 

IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 

WANTED Se FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 

AD in ptember, a JUNIOR GOVERNESS, chiefly to teach 
MATHEMATICS. Definite Churchwoman ; Graduate, wen 2£70-2£75, 
resident.—A pply to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


‘WANTED immediately, for KINGSWOUD COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, CAPE COLONY, a SCIENCE MASTER 
Graduate. Sound disciplinarian. Salary £160 per annum, resident. Passage 

_ on three years’ agreement.—Apply Rev. MARSHALL HARTLEY, 17 
ishopsgate Street Withiu, E.C. 














HANGHATI PUBLIC SCHOOL.—_WANTED by Ist Sep- 
tember: (1) A MISTRESS for KINDERGARTEN work; (2) A 
MISTRESS fer CAMBRIDGE LOCAL work. Avge 25 to 30. Initial salary 
each case about £150, nou-resident. Passage paid. Three years’ agreement. 
—JOINT AGENCY, 74 Gower Steect, Lowlen.” on 








oo FB? F O F LONDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT-MASTER at the HACKNEY DOWNS SCHOOL 
(formerly the Grocers’ Company’s School), to commence work in September 
next. The Master appointed will be required to take charge of the Commercial 
Department of the School, and must be qualified to take the subjects necessary 
for the Intermediate B.Sc. (Economics) Examination of London University. 
He need not be a specialist in languages or know bookkeeping and shorthand. 

The salary attaching to the post is £250 a year, rising by annual increments 
of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £300. 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday, 17th July, 1909, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent ¢ . 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ H.4,” and must be 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed foolscap a 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G,. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
8th July, 1909. 


MNNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR 
IN BOTANY, 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY. 

Applications should be made to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


TINHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS. 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
MATHEMATICS. Salary £200 per annum, 

Applications must be sent in by July 17th to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


US versity COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 





APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of LECTUREB in GERMAN 
and TEUTONIC PHILOLOGY. Salary £250. 40 copies of each application 
and set of testimonials to be in the hands of the undersigned (from whom 
further particulars may be obtained) not later than Saturday, September 18th. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A. 
Bangor, July 5th, 1909. Secretary and Registrar. 


ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


NUNEATON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, WARWICKSHIRE.—HEAD- 
MISTRESS, to take up her duties on January Ist, 1910. Salary of £100, 
together with a Capitation Fee of 21 for each Scholar, a minimum of £230 
per annum being guaranteed for the first three years. This is a new School, 
with accommodation for 210. The probable numbers at the start will be about 
150.—Applications to be sent on prescribed form to DIRECTOR of EDUCA- 
TION, Connty Bducation Office, Warwick, not later than July 19th. 


Q\CIENCE MISTRESS, B.Sc. London, DESIRES POST 
b in School in or near London in September. Subjects :—Chemistry, 
Betany, Pure and Applied Mathematics, Geography (Modern Methods). 
Elementary Physics. Experience. Good testimonials.—Address “ M. L.,’’ 
27 London Road, West Croydon. 


| OARD and TUITION for 1st B.Sc. or Science Scbolar- 
ship Examination OFFERED in return for help given in Chemical and 
Physics Laboratories. Post suitable for a gentleman's son just leaving a 
good school.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 
ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


T)ESIRABLE and promising INVESTMENT for £1,000 
in well-known and established undertaking. Risk limited to amount 
invested.—Box 339, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GG ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
JT more profitable to grow produce under glass at home. Capital 
required, £1,000 to £2,500. Write for full particulars or call. 
HORTICULTURAL, 2 and . —— ert (Moorgate Street Station), 
uondon, E.C, 








"\HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5ra. 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
Deaxn—J. WEMYSS ANDERSON, M.Insr.C.E, 
Proressorns AND LECTURERS, 
(Harrison Professor—W. H, Wartxinsoyn, 
\ M.Eng., M.Inst.C.E., M.1.Mech.E., 
M.L.E.E, 





ENGINEERING >} 

Lecturer in Strength of Materials—W. 
Mason, M.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
7 TAINRE . {David Jardine Professor—E. W. Mar- 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING.. \ cuant, D.Sc,, MLE.E. 

— —_ . . {Professor S. W. Perrrort, M.A.L, 

CIVIL ENGINEERING -) MInst.C.E, ° 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE . Vacant. 

ENGINEERING DESIGN AND f Lecturer—J. Weurss Anperson, M.Eng., 
DRAWING ... ” oo vo M.Iust.C.E., M.1.Mech.E, 


MATHEMATICS Professor FP. . Carey, — 2 

asrwarr Lyon Jones Professor—L, Witaer- 
ee ps 

~ . Grant Professor—J, CampsrLt Brown, 
CHEMISTRY ... oe om ose D.Se., LL.D. 


TAIN EF ERING f Associate Professor—J. A. F. Asprnatt, 
RAILWAY ENGINEERING _ ...)" yr Eng., M.Inst.C.E., M.1.Mech.E. 


cites nienenaiaiet {Associate Professor—J. A. Broprr 
MUNICIPAL, ENGINEERING ... ) “7 Eng., M.Inst.C.E., M.LMech.E. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRICAL S Associate Professor—A, BROMLEY 
ENGINEERING .., ma ..( Hotes, M.Eng., M.Inst.C.B., M.I.E.E. 
The Courses of Study in the Faculty leading to the ordinary degree of 

Bachelor of Engineering extend over at least three years. They are so 

arranged as to afford a general scientific training for those who intend, with 

or without graduating, to become engineers or naval architects, or to enter 
any allied profession. 

Students who do not proceed to a University degree may take a course of 
not less than two years leading to a Certificate in Engineering. 

The Honours course enables students to specialise in some branch of the 
profession, aud opportunities are afforded for post-graduate work and research, 

The special Prospectus of the Faculty may be obteined on application to the 
undersigued, P. HEBBLETHWAITE, MLA., Registrar. 
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ING'S COLLEGE WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
18 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


Vice-Principal—Miss H. D,. OAKELEY, 





SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 


(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing. 

(2) A THREE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education has 
reached the standard requisite for entry on University Courses of the usual 
Undergraduate type. 

These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles underlying 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutions, and other 
evheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are applicable. 


The Main Subjects of Instruction are :— 


*Chemistry.... .. Professor Jackson, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director. 
(a) General . Mrs. McKri.op, M.A., Lecturer. 


1) A etait } Mr. H. L, Surru, B.Se., A.1.C., Lecturer. 


*Economics ... .. Miss M. A. Arxresoy, M.A, 
oo - _ aud “I Miss Atice Ravennint, F.R.San.I. 

: ¢ Professor A. Drenpy, D.Sc., F.R.S., and 
Biology... sia “"@ Miss Atice Hitt, B.Sc. 


: Professor Hatirsurtoy, M.D., F_R.S., Director. 
Physiology ee ae ee ay yy ete 


Bacteriology .. .». Professor BR, F. Hewterr, M.D., F.B.C.P. 
Paycholozy(ineluding W. Beows, 4.4 


Child study) 
Physics = Ww. Witsox, Ph.D. 


* EXPERIMENTAL WORE is carried on iu the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ARTS under 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses. 

* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course, 


For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL. 





ING’S COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


SESSION 1909-10, 


In connection with the Home Science and Economics Scheme 
A Course of Thirty Lectures on 
THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LIVING THINGS 
will be given by 
Professor ARTHUR DENDY, D.Sc., F.B.S., 
on WEDNESDAYS at 5 p.m. 





The Course is intended to serve as an Introduction to the General Principles 
of Biology, and will deal in an elementary manner with tbe Living Organism 
asa machine; Protoplasm and the Cell Theory; the Structure and Functions 
of Simple Plats and Animals; the Development of Plants and Animals; the 
Theory of Organic Evolution ; the Relations of Organisms to their Environ- 
ment; the Struggle for Existence; Variation and Adaptation; the Theory of 
Natural Selection; Progress and Degeneration ; the Problems of Heredity, &c. 


This Course will be open to Ladies who are not regular Students of the 
College. 





FEE :—£1 11s. 6d. per term of Ten Lectures, 
£1 1s. for Teachers. 


For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 15 Kensington 
on are, W. 

T. ~ MARY’ s. “HOSPITAL » "MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

‘The Medical School occupies an exceptional position in the West End of 
London, and has a good Athietic Ground (eight acres) within easy reach. 

‘the ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for the Degrees of 
the Universities, the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and the Government 
Medical Services 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £145 to £2!, 
will be competed for on September 20th-22u1. 

Tilustrated Handbook on application to the DEAN. 


YUY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B 

London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes |v 

this Examination will bezin on October Ist.—Full particulars may l« 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London bridge, 8. E 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AULK 
BACH.—Thorough education iv bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
. BUBY.—GAKDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical an 
Yheoretical FRENCH MAKAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman 
Carpentering, Kees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHUES-JONL> 
MARY PEERS, FLUS. See lrospectus. 








$$ 


j;DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

a Rn cae 8 Rg ~ —"n .EYON YOUNG, M.A, (Dablin) 

ate of Girton Col Cambridge : Medieval and Moderu Langua T 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley — rao (next door to the Schos 
— -Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW 

-rospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEE 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmi: wham, ‘ —— 


\ INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. , 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 194 eninens a year. Evtrance Seholarships in Jy 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees X to 80 guineas. = 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. 8. Thomas, The High Hougg, 
Mrs, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wool, Earl's Down, 
All particulars from the HON, SEC, 


()UBEN'S > COLLE G BE, ~ Harley Street, LONDON, W. 
Patron : Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 

The COLLEGE provides a Liberal Education for GIRLS. The tenching 
is given by Professors, whose Senior C mrses are open to E xter nal St udenta, 
Puvils prepared for University Examinations, &e. There is a SCHOOL 
for Younger Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss ITEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford). There is a ROARDING-HOUSE, 

For information as to Lectures, Scholarships, &., apply to the Principal, 
the Rev. Canon BELL, M.A., or to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A. (Load,} 


Cr Seou=. SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls, 
J Reantiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. ‘Thor onghly 
good education, Special attention to development of character. —Principal; 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificats 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


F{ISHFIELD, HENDON, “MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 





SUMMER TERM MAY 4r# TO JULY 27rn, 1909. 


Q Feu IX SCHUOL, SOUTH WOLD, 
e 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMRER 2isr. 
St: LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
‘ 


Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired, Principal, Mie BISHOP, — For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, aud other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings, 


| ONDON HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A LADY (with 
4 University Honours) receives a few Gentlemen's Daughters to Study 
pn Subjects, attend Lectures and Concerts, and to see London. Home 

omforts, Good references. —Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens 
Keustagten, London, W. ' 





AVEN’S CROFT SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Principals: Misses MULLINS and ALICE CLINTON, 
Aim of School to provide a Thorough Education on Modern Linos for Girls 
of Good Social Position. Musical Training a very special feature. 
For Prospectus apply Miss ALICE CLIN TON, 1 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 


\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, ~ WALL ASRY, 

CHESHIRE, — Roarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railtvom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. ‘Telephone: 381 Liscard, 


eee wat ee FS me £-P. OO Be 
kK) Henad-Mistress, Miss F. Y — -LEFR, M.A. (c ‘ert. Student Girton College; 
Seuior of St. Leonards School, St. Au irews). Thorough modern education 
Upper Forms prepared for examin: A mer Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel svil. ‘iwo Scholarships awarded annually, 


T IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS' PUBLIC 
4 DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss KRHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large howe 
adjoining the Schoo! 1s uow open as a Boarding- House, anda: r the personal 
supervision of the Head- Mistress and her Sister, —Prosnectna on ane! 








i" ARL BOROUGH. =e thool for D: aughters of ‘ Gentionen, 
4 Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pupils’ 
weil-being.~ For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A, 
St. Alban’s School, The Gre en, Marlborough, 


pupor BALL oc 8 @ 8 3 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 years at Forest Hill, S.E 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


C UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLE 1GH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
Coilege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Dau: ghte rs of Gentlemen. 
New Premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playiug-fiells 
and Rink. Teunis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls. L’riucipal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educatiwa 
on woderu lines. Special attention given to Lauguages, Music, and Paiutiug. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Exuminatious and for the Universities il 
required, Healthy situation, Teunis, hockey, &c, 
JOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘1 Miases PYE, Principals.—BOARDING aul DAY SCHOOL for GIRLA 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Studeuts. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good Selwol Buildings. Education oo 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. ‘Terms moderate, 


TORTH FORELAND SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS— 

AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 25th. Applications 

tor VACANCIES for New Pupils should be made before July 2ith. Fees 

1) guineus a year.—For furtuer particulars address Miss WOLSELEY- 
L E W IS, North Fore land Lod: ve. St. Peter’s-in Thanet, near Bron isturs 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mudom viselle 
BOsSEUX, The AU'l UMN TERM will BEGIN on <—enes Sept. 23, 1909, 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, X&e., thorouzchly taught by 
rapid individual method, Special Short Course Very weoderate terms 
Divst ceutral positivu.—L5 Reyeut Street, Louden, 8. W, 
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' ONICA’S, 
S* M KINGSWOOD, SURREY, 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S. E.R. 


SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRIS. 
E mm. t-— on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
¥ Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
+ SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BEBVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


HERWELL HATL IL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delecacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERRBINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in E:lneation, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Tinee Terms from 
#65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
entry. There isa Loan Fand. 








YT. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
h Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secoudary Teachers, Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Fall particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


MHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dablin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 5. Mury’s College, 
-uddington, 
. A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course inclhules preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer 
titicate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoo 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Lavguages, Mathematics, aud other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in Janniry and in September. —Full particulars aa to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, snd Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


f‘iVHE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS offers a FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or in Kindergartens. Students are almitted in September and January 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, covering Tuition Fees, are offered to candidates 
residing in the Administrative County of Middlesex who wish to prepare for 
Teaching in Secondary Schools, besides various Scholarships opeu to Univer- 
sity Graduates.—For further particulars as to qualifications for entrance, 
terms, scholarships, hall of residence, &.. apply to the Principal, Miss 
ALICE WOODS, at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 
ANTAGE TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY 
TEACHERS.—Attached to S. MARY’S and 8S. KATHARINE’S 
SCHOOLS. Recognised by the Board of Education and the Cambridge 
Syndicate, and Affiliated to the Oxford Training Delegacy. Students prepared 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Diplomas. Fees, with residence, £00-£70.— 
Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 8S. Mary’s School. 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 





Home Comforts combined with the Highest E:lncational Advantazes. 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
LD President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Pliys:eal Mdneation, All branches and systems 
tanght, including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastica, 
Puysiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold aud Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

4EALTH STUDENTS. — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing os a profession are received as Health Studeuts for a special course of 
mstruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursine, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Reneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be ‘arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 





Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. lon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aud Bev. 
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LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
i ly E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aul 
hools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Kducational | 
and Medical Gymnastica ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


rRCzSaL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
lfALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and iuforma- 
tiou concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 











A N OFFICER'S WIFE RECOMMENDS a SCHOOL 
P for GIRLS of high social standing, situated 40 minutes out of London, 
within a park of 200 acres. Unusual advantages for Art, Langnaces. Outdoor 
sports.—Mrs. A., care of A. Large, 39 Louis Street, Spring Bank, Hull. 





wT GEORGE’S SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 


(Co-education). 


Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George's School, Harpenden. 


ADYBARN HOUSE SCHOOL, 

A WITHINGTON, near MANCHESTER. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS under 14. Head-Mistress 
Miss M. S. BEARD. Large playing-field and playground. A few VACANCIES 
for BOARDERBS.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

EFECTS OF SPEECH AND LIP-READING. 
Resident and Day Pupils of good social position from |4 years of age. 
Lip-reading for Adults (Residence if desired). eferences to Specialists a nd 
Parents, —For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certiticated Teacher), 
141 Fellows Boad, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


LTp., 











| =< ’ 
Vacancies entailed, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PARK SCHOOL. 


EIGHTOWN 
4 READING, 


NEAR 





Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
tields; swimming bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Houours List, Prospectus, particulars of Sclrolarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A.,, at the School. 


I AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER iéth, 17th, 18th, 1909, 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £25, 

Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allutted to Sons of Clergymen. 

For particulars apply to THE BURSAR, 





| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
4 aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, and use their bands. Beligious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys, 


OVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 


Healthy country. £cholarship Examina- 


L AWN D 


4 

Public School. Moderate fees, 
tion at Private Schools in March 

Warden, Kev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSUIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining September 21st, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOUL for boys from 8 to 15. New Scieuce 
Buildings. Five Bourding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALVIN, M.A. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 





] KLEY 





Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities. NEXT TERM WILE BEGIN TUESDAY, 21st September, 1909. 
Llewl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA. Cautab. 

JASTBOURNE COLLEGE 

4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE Head-Master—Rev, 
¥. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistunt-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racqneta awl jives courts, swimming-bath, &, 


of Otticers and ¢ 


SCHOOL, 


Exhibitious for Sons 


hai LEYS CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be a Adressed to the BUBSAR. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEP1EMBEB 16th, others 17th. 
OMSGROV E BEC RCO kL 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


BEGINS FRIDAY, 


ergy. 


B* 


AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 17 ra. 


EAL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL.— 

The Rev. E. Ho W. LEACHMAN, B.A. PREPARES BOYS between 

the ages of Tand 14 for the sul Royal Navy Very healthy 
emical Laboratory, Playground and Playing 


Public Schools 
Carpenters’ Shop. 


ciinate { 


eld adjoin 


EF 

\ TILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. In the County 
of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe.—PREPARATORBY DEPART- 

MENT recently added. NEXT EN! RANCE EXAMINATION JULY 27th.— 

For Prospectus and particulars of admission on the Foundation apply to the 

H EAD-MASTER, or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 35 Barton Arcade, 

M unchester. 





J) YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSIKORN, MLA. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
27th July 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
—~PREPARATION for UNIVER- 


other careers Classical and 


{PSOM COLLEGE 


‘4 SITIES, Navy, Army, Medical, and 
Modern Sides. Separa I r Sehool, Open Scholarships anuually in 
Mar le le Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—Apply 





h. Valual iv £ 
the BURSAR, Epsom College, Eps« 


WH ERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
i’ —— 

Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne. —For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.4., Acremaa 
House, Sherborue. 


SCHOOL. — Mr. 
wv Eutrance and 
the Royal 


er gy )WE.— PREPARATORY 
BEEVOR, M.A., 


Cc. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, prepares Leys ! 
Public Schools, 


Mr. K. 


Scholarship Exawinations at any of the 
N wy.— Prospectus on application, or from 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


\ ESSRS. GOLLOP, GOLLOP, and JONES COACH 
Bs PUPILS for al Examinations to Woolwich aud Saudharst 
and the Regular Forces. 8s also given to those who desire 


Entrance 


Special struction 





to pass University Matriculation Examinations or the Oxford aud Cambruige 
Locals.—Full particulars as to terms, &c., may be obtained by application to 
Mr. J. 8S. GOLLOP, Pictou House, Carmarthen. Success of pupils guaranteed 


GE LIMIT & SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. SUCCESSES.— 
Principal of Good Preparatory School will, owing to above, to fill 

a few Sons of Gentlemen at REDUCED FEES 
“A. L.,” care of Paton’s, 143 


receive 
to Prepare for Public Schools or Osborne, 
Cannou Street, Loudon, E.C. 


TACATION COACHING.—Stndents prepared for 

Examinations in Logic, Ethics, Paychology, by a qualified Coach 

(Cambridge Tripos).—Apply to L. 8S. STEBBING, 21 Lewin Koad, 
Streatham, S.W. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youthe 
Troined on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colouies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Kiding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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IGHGATE SCHOO O L. 
FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY SIR ROGER CHOLMOLEY, 1565. 





An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on NOVEMBER 25th 
and 26th for the award of one Gladstone and four Foundation Scholarships 
(remitting annual tuition fee, £24); also four Boarding Scholarships, which 
may be held with a Foundation, reducing boarders’ expenses in two cases to 
£20 per annum, in two others to £30. 

Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Highgate, N., from whom Exam. papers and Illustrated Prospectus may be 
obtained, giving full particulars of Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, 
Honour List at Oxford and Cambridge, &c. 

The School is situated 430 feet above sea level, near fourteen acres of 
beautiful playing-fields. It provides exceptional facilities for specialising in 
one or more groups of the following :— 

1) Classics and History. ’ 

2) Modern Languages and Practical Mathematics. 
(3) Higher Math tics and Sci 

(4) Training for Engineering. 

(5) Drawing and Manual work. 


Attached JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

There also exists a system of weekly boarding at reduced fees, enabling 
sons of London parents to combine advantages of house training and dis- 
cipline with home influence. The School is only five miles from Charing 
Cross, and may be viewed with convenience at any time. 


RESTON HOUSE (PREPARATORY) SCHOOL, 
CHARTERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD.—Sound health, manly 
character, and alert interests are the aims of this School, which prepares boys 
for Osborne and the Publi¢ Schools between the ages of eight and fourteen. 
JUNIOR FORMS work 44 to 5 hours. Thorough grounding—developing 
facility in arithmetic, good reading and writing, and powers of observa- 
tion and description. Fluency in French (conversational and written) is given 
before Latin is began. SENIOR FORMS work 5) to 64 hours. It is our aim 
to make a creditable success of “ the average boy"’; those who have taken the 
whole course not only take good places at Osborne and the Public Schools 
with ease at 14, but they leave the School able to speak and write French or 
German, and with a practical aud intelligent grounding in Science, English 
History, and Literature, while their Latin is well up to the standard required 
for the age by the Common Entrance Examination for Public Schools. Large 
country house and grounds, liberal table, long hours of sleep. Daily naval 
development drill. Large playing-fields, levelled and drained.—STANLEY 
DE BRATH, M.Inst.C.E., Charters Towers, East Grinstead. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. — Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 

















BrteKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


TZ ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


a - ~__ccmed EXAMINATION will he HELD on JULY lt4th, 
th, 16th. 
_ For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


W ORCESTER @’ 





KING’S SCHOOL. 


TEN FOUNDATION and HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION NOVEMBER NEXT. Age limit 15. 
For particulars and Prospectus apply Rev. Canon CHAPPEL Head-Master. 








FOREIGN. 





WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISUMENT 
ror a Limirep Numaxr or YOUNG LADIBS. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic infinence. Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c., &c. Highest References (English and others). 

For Prospectus and al) particulars, address— 

THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Ziirich, Switzerland. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Doeteur Blanche, Paris. 


E CONQUET, near BREST.—Madame DESPARMET- 
RUELLO, Chevalier de Légion d’Honneur, formerly Head-Mistress of 
Government's Girls’ College, will RECEIVE during Aug.-Sept. PAYING 
GUESTS desiring to improve French Language and Literature, Splendid spot. 
Family life.—For particulars, photos, write AUBERT, 32 Watling Street, KC. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


BERSWALDE, near BERLIN.—Private SCHOOL for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special arrangements for 
foreign pupils. Entire charge of girls whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies, Resident qualified staff of German and Foreign Mistresses. Healthy 
climate. English references.—For particulars apply to the Principals, 
Franlein H. and L. TEGELER. 


Di rtonat neranLisiten? fe 21 Goltsteinstr—EDUCA- 


























TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
vangelical principles by Friulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Italian, 
Music, and Painting. Est. 1872. Excellent references in England and Scotland. 


ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 

Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrangler), and GREEN, 

B.A. (Class. Hons.), &c., 33 Bédeker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 

Mil. Interpreters, Ss. Service, Stud. Interpreters, &c. Board with Principal 
(German-speaking family) or with German people. Holiday Courses. 











HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
menenias ool Snes ne kygumes salipae ot pusiich movemente 
dancing. Work is "sda noted leche Asstt for particulars, . 








en 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISg 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her 
near Dieppe. Couversational Freuch rapidly acquired, Special facilities foe 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violiu, and Violoncello), Sketching Ar 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of health eujoytent, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Droasmating 

Direct service twice daily with Eagland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dj 
PARROW’S.—* The Ramparts,” AVRANCHES: OPRY 
9th Aug. Army Candidates competing Dec., 1910, must now leary , 
Second Foreign Language, or lose as Cadets 600 marks in their second Year 
Facilities for French, German, Hindustani. Holiday Courses for all, 
Junior Department in connection with Duvey College.—Address, WILFRID 

SPARROW, (temporarily) Chief Army Class Master, Repton, Derbyshire, 

oocine ears ci 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 
CHOOLS and TUTOBS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of ¢ 
+n — sending particulars of their requirements (locality desireq 
ees, &c.) to 
’ Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspec 


ted. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City, 


alee in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on ths 
Contineut, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When Writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp, 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cauuon Stroat, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DUGATREIO SR. 


‘A Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the lending 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is givea by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


GCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa. 




















tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street. W. Established 1858. 


A Xscworas as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
ra 








SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

duates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parente and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 

at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 

Manager,k. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with IWydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) a Pe 

| adecheaen NEAR INTERLAKEN, 

SWITZERLAND. 

5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT. 


APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


_ DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 


HUNTLEY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, TEIGNMOUTH. 
(Established Thirty Years.) 




















A large, roomy, and comfortable house, in grounds of seven acres. 
Excellent Turkish and other Baths. 
Dartmoor and the Sea within easy reach, 
200 feet above the river Teign. 
For Illustrated Prospeetus, write C, F. CARPENTER, Bishopsteignton, 
Teignmouth, 
ANAVIE HOTEL, BEN 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 
Grand impressive scenery. Most convenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
Route” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant. 
Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit. Petrol Stocked. 
Ex Pension Terms rrom 3 Gurxras. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS, 





NEVIS, 





ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation, 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, ‘‘CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Ilsington, 
Newton Abbot} S. Devon. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 





at the 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 


B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
lllls—NORWEGIAN FJORDS ORUISE. 
July 17th, July Sist. 


218 18s,—ST. PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, COPENHAGEN, 
CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 14th, 


Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH OOLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 

Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia : (1) On. ret 

“t of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 

pee oe where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30 (—For full 

real este, “write to Messrs, ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 

— North Vancouver, B.C., Canada, Bankers: Bank of B.N.A. 
Beference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


I OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 





BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“JZ,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET. W.C. 


AVE YOU A FAMILY PEDIGREE 
H which you would like to have PRINTED ? We will do it under 
expert supervision at the lowest rates. GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster 
Press), Gevealogical Printers, 41la Harrow Road, London, W. 

JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Lid., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

52 Licensed Inna Ask for List and Report, APPLY for 4% LOAN 


STOCK, 











P.R.U.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


‘YX7ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
W FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central, Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 


Apply SECRETARY. 
a)PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
aucashire, specially 


1 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghuil, ‘ 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suifering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Narsing treatment. Farming aud Gardeumg, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, Se 
nyYPEWRITING WANTED. 

Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, L onidon, W.C, 

















LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
( Artificial Teeth you bave for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Establ da 1833. Baukers—Capital and Counties. 


()LD ARTIFICIAL 1 














LD IFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
wanufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Oilices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, = 
T\O YOUR FEET ACHE? If so, use Marshall’s Foot 
Tonic, ‘‘ PEDESTRINE.” For all Relaxed, Swollen, Tender Conditions 
its action is simply magical, It cools, comforts, and enables the foot to resist 
boot pressure, A trial will convince, 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. per bottle, post-free. 
—MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 


YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham, Guaranteed by i. 
Howarth, F.Z.8,, who destroyed plague of them at Shetiield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacyues, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffieid. 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVELSLONABY LNTERBMST 
BUCIE'TY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,vU00. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
LIBRARY. 


THB CALGARTH PARK 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 15th, 
at 1 o'clock, the ABOVE interesting LIBRARY Collected by Dr. RICHARD 
WATSON, Bishop of Llandaff, during the later years of the Eighteenth 
Century, and now removed from Calgarth Park, Westmorland, comprising a 
Collection of Curious and Early Works on Alchemy, Metallurgy, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Agriculture, &.—Watson'’s History of Halifax, with a fore- 
edge painting, and other Topographical and Antiquarian Books—a fine Copy 
of the rare Complutensian Polygiott Bible, 6 vols., 151417—the First Greek 
Bible, Venice, 151s—Folio Editions of the Fathers—a Presentation Copy of the 
“Proposed” Prayer Book, Philadelphia, 1786—an extensive Collection of His- 
torical, Political, and Economic Pamphiets—Combe's First Tour of Dr. Syntax, 
First Edition, and Life of Napoleon, Coloured Plates, 2 vols.—Old Novels and 
Poetry, &c, All in good condition and mostly in the original calf bindings. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


The LIBRARY of the late Dr. 'HOMAS GOUGH (removed from West 
moriand) and other Properties. 
N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at their Rooms, J15 Chancery Lane, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 16th, at 
1 o'clock, the ABOVE LIBRARY, comprising early Herbals—Natural History 
Books—White’s Selborne, First Editioun—Old Books on Physics and Mathe- 
matics, &c.—to which are added OTHER PROPERTIES, comprising a rare 
copy of Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, with the plates in duplicate—remark- 
ably fine copies of Apperley's Life of a Sportsman, 1842, Life of John Mytton, 
sol, and Surtees’ Analysis of the Hunting Field, 1846, Coloured Plates, 
original cloth—Burchell’s Travels in South Africa, 2 vols., half-russia—Wallis's 
New South Wales—a few Books relating to Americu—Hakluyt Society's 
l'ublications, 49 vols.—Dibdin's Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 4 vols.—Books in 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Literature, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the Modern Library of 
te a Gentleman (removed from Ireland). 
N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
a! at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, July 21st, 
sud Two Following Days, VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, in- 
cluding the above Library, comprising Modern Historical Works—Editions 
and Translations of the Classics, both English and Foreign—a Collection of 
books on Dante—the Writings of the Victorian Poets and Essayists—Books 


on Art—Recent Works in General Literature, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 


The LIBRARY of the late AUGUSTUS A. VANSITTART, by direction of 
the Executors of the Honble. Mrs. BR. F, A. VANSITTART, deceased 
(removed from Bromley Park, Kent). 

ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 

BA at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., at the END OF JULY, the 

ABOVE LIBRARY, comprising the Coronation of Louis XV., in a Morocco 

Binding by Padeloup—Folio Morocco Albums of Engravings and Original 

Drawings—Topographical Books and Books of Travel—Standard Works in 

General Literature, many in calf and moroceo bindings. 

. Catalogues are preparing. 








FOR WEEK-ENDS 
BY THE SEA. .. 





THE 


Centre Cliff Hotel 


SOUTHWOLD, 
SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully-situated Hotel 
on the East Coast, in the centre 
of a most interesting country. 
Lovely walks and drives through 
miles of gorse and heather covered 
Commons to the old-world historical 
Blythburgh, 


villages of Dunwich, 


and Walberswick. 


GOLF (138 Holes), TENNIS, FISHING. 


For Tariff apply to the Manager, 
Cc. F. BENNEWITZ 
(late Queen's Hotel, Eastbourne). 


MOTOR GARAGE WITH INSPECTION PIT. 


HOMELESS 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER | 
} 
\ 


TRAINED TO 





*‘Arethusa’ 

and 
‘Chichester’ 
TRAINING SHIPS. 


80 Boys sent each year into the 
Roya! Navy. 


become 
PRESIDENT : 
seni” \emaaae The EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


USEFUL CITIZENS | Subscriptions and Donations 


Urgently Needed. 


K 0 Vi EL E Ss | Particulars of the Society sent on application 
GIRLS | NATIONAL REFUGES 


Trained for 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 
&c. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Piay-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


| 


(HH. Bristow Wa.uen. 


Joint Secs, . 
(Henry G. CopeLanp. 
al : mM aaa 


"A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially as a 
light supper repast, 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of busmess should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, 
but to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 
sonw avscoucn, A ROMAN TRAGEDY ano otners. ““6/-” 


Author of ** Marotz”’ and 
**Dromina.” 


First Edition exhausted before publication. 
Second Edition in the press. 





Crown 8vo: 


MITCHELL: KEAYS. “ME AND MY TRUE LOVE.” 6/- 


(ILLUSTRATED.) 


“The matrimonial complications of Kitty and her husband, Lliel Sargent, are my daintily told; the 


people in the bock are attractive, and the whole atmosphere idyllic.””—The World. 


“It is one of 


the very best things we have seen brought out by its publishers, a novel whose delicacy of analysis and 
delineation marks the author as a writer of uncommon power.”—Western Mail, “ Quite a fascinating 


idyll of modern American life.""—The Pookseller. 





Demy 8vo, 


causier” JOSEPHINE BUTLER. “Nemo G l= net 


Edited by G. W. and L. A. JOHNSON, with an Introduction by Prof. STUART, (ILLUSTRATED.) 
“ A more beautiful and fruitful life has rarely been given to the service of God and mankind.” 


—Morning Post. 





Bristol: ARROWSMITH. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 





THE UNION BANK OF 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .......0.s00see+++sereeeee-1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .............00c00000 000 00r +0 £1,250,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches thronghont the Australian 
Btates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged, MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agont, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 








Burrow’s 
“Alpha Brand” 
Malvern 
Waters. 





During the hot weather the SAFEST 
thing you can drink for cool- 
ness, and to quench thirst, is tho 
“Aipha Brand’ MALVERN Water 
brought up fresh from a cold 
collar. Bottied at the Maivern 
Springs by W. & J. BURROW. Pro- 
tection against Typhoid and HARD 
WATER Diseases. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








PaYABLE 1n ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Ialf- Quar- 
of the United King- yearly. terly. 

om oxo . &l 86...0163...072 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, o 112 6... 016 3...082 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, i277, Dasr. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Diuner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 g/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found —_ superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in raine, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K”" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“K"™ Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England 


AUTHORS! 


NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, and 
ARTICLES 
Placed with over 120 Publishers and Editors at 
HIGHEST PRICES. 


CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
115 Strand, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss ‘Tnackerar. 

‘the COUNCIL of the ME''ROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEF RIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared toseud the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Mayazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of lus, rs 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centre! Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 











120 YEARS OF LIFE 


AND HOW TO ATTAIN THEM, 
By CHARLES REINHARDT, mp. 


A Treatise upon the Use of Lactic Ferment, 
for the Prevention and Cure of Disease ang 
the Prolongation of Life. 

The General Practitioner says : — “ Professor 
Metchnikoff’s researches have already aroused the 
keenest interest among medical men, and there gre 
mauy signs which go to show that the publig jg 
eagerly seeking information on the subject, Dr 
Reinhardt’s little volume, therefore, comes at aa 
opportune moment, and offers full information ag 
to the preparation and use of ‘ Metchuikoff Milk’ 
We recommend our readers to secure a copy,” . 

Price 1s. 


THE LONDON PUBLICITY CO., Lta, 
3792 STRAND, W.C. P 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 

Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstiiched, 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/6 -. b= he 


Gents’ 3/6 Gents’ 3/ll ,, 
* The Irish Cambrics of Messra, 


POCKET Ropirnson & CLRaveR have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen, 
FAMELES © Feuce ~HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH pe Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/11 


r doz, 
per doz. 
MA TCHLESS 


SHIRTS with 

COLLARS, CUFFS, 4-fold Frouts& 

Cufts & Bodies 

SAMPLES & PRICE & Cloth, a8 

Cloth, 356 

LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz, 

——____— (to measure, 2/- extra), 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz. 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


NORTHERN NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE, KENDAL, 


Invites Authors to submit MSS. of 
strong, dramatic Serials. Full particulars 
from the Manager. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GoINras 
PAZC.c cccccccccecece ecccceces- £13123 0 
Half-Page (Column) ......-... 660 
Quarter-l’age (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.........+ 230 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 


Column (Two-thirds width of 
8 


Page) cc ccccccceccoccccoccce 8 0 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...+eeeeeees +--£16 16 0 
Inside Page ......... ercccccece 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 6s.; and 1s, a line for every additional jie 


(contatming on an average tiwerve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8. an inch, 
Broad coluinn, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthol page, 
168. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. au inch, 

Dispiayed Advertisements according to space 

Terms; net. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6}d. per loz. Packet 
1s. 1d. » 2, Tin 
2s. 2d. w 45 


in London. 
138 LONG 


JACKMAN & CO. 


(Established 1790), 


The Oidest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 


[Tev. 11468 Ceytrat.] 


ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
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SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA 


The Perfect Cocoa which 
DOES NOT CONSTIPATE 


Or Grocers, CuemIsts, aND STORES, 








SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 
will digest anything 





SCHWEITZER’S 
DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for persons suffering from Diabetes 
In Cartons at 1s. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 143 York Road, Loxpow, N. 


—— 


Scottish Reliability Trials, 1909. 


14-16 hp. ARGYLL 


AWARDED 


GOLD MEDAL 


AND NON-STOP CERTIFICATE 


FOR RELIABILITY. 


ARGYLLS, LIMITED. 
Works: ALEXANDRIA, N.B. 


SHOWROOMS: 
Glasgow : 92-94 Mitchell Street. 
London: 6 Great Marievengh Street. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE “LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safcty 
of the Country and the Empirc, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


2 s. d. £ sd. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 0O| Members - 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 0 O|} Associates, with Literature 
Members wee om + ee and Journal te » ae 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Fore e is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, ™.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VISTORIA Oraaer, WESTRNNSTER, s.w. 





\ USIC AT ON ‘CE. —Our Music by Mail Department 
1 ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We may stage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MU ‘H, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C,; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 














Macmillan’s New Books 


VOL. IV., CONCLUDING THE WORK, NOW READY. 


4 > 
The Cambridge Natural History. 
Fully Illustrated. In 10 vols. 8vo, 17s, net each. 

VOL, IV.—CRUSTACEA. By Grorrrer Samira, M.A., and the late W. F. 
R. Wetpox, M.A.—TRILOBITES. By Heyry Woops, M.A.—Intro- 
duction to ARACHNIDA and KING-CRABS. By A. E. Surecey, M.A., 
F.R.S.—EURYPTERIDA. By Henry Woops, M.A.—SCORPIONS, 
SPIDERS, MITES, TICKS, &c. By Cecm. Warnsvertoy, M.A.—TARDI- 
GRADA (Water-Bears). By A. E, Sutetey, M.A., P.B.S.—PENTASTO- 
MIDA. By A. E. Surrey, M.A., F.2.S.—PYCNOGONIDA. By D'Arcr 
W. Tuompsow, C.B., M.A. 


oP Complete Pi veapodts clus, with Specimen P. uget, post - tend jon apptioation 


Oxford Lectures on ‘Poetry. 
By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D.. formerly Professor of 
Poetry it in the University of Oxford. Sv0, 10s, net. 


GEM EDITION. Bound in Peitine Leather. 
Saint Paul. Poem By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 


Feap. 16mo, gilt top, Is. net 


The French Revolution. 
A Short History. By R. M. JOHNSTON, M.A, Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Australian Socialism. . An Historical Sketch 
of its Origin and Developments. By A. ST. LEDGER, 
Senator for the State of Queensland in the Commonwealth 
Parliament. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW “STORY. 
The Bride of the Mistletoe. 


ky the Author of “The Choir Invisible,” &c, Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net. 
The scenes are laid in Kentucky—the country which has provided the back- 
gro yund of Mr. Allen’s earlier aud most successful stories, 





now 6s. Novels. 


The White Sister. 


By the late F, MARION CRAWFORD. 
Gervase. 


Author of o The Alien Sisters,’ &c. 


A Story of Rome. 
Crown 8vo. 


By MABEL DEARMER, 
Crown 8vo., 


The Life and Times of Laurence 
Sterne. sy Prof. WILBUR L. CROSS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 











WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 


A Lecture on “‘EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 


will be sent FREE AND POST-FBEE to ALL applicants on their sending 
their names and addresses to the Secretary of the SWEDENBORG 
SOCIETY, | Blo omsbury Street, London, W.C 











THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 


Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated iu its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster 


And alt Book sellers, 





Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


H, |. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonvos, Codes; Unicops and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crenrmat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mavrain 3601), W., LONDON, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIIL., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage. 1883; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit. ° 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols. .» 1863 ; Gardiner's History of Fogland 
2 vols., 1863 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jerrold’s Men of C sharac ter, 
3 vola., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871; Moore's Alps in lst4 ; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalant a, 
white clot\, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vcic., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Chure hill’s Poems, 
8 vols.. 1844. 100.900 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants,— 
BAKER'S GBEAT VOOKSHOP, JOUN BRIGHT 5ST,, BIRMINGHAM, 
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Second Edition. 


THE VOICE OF THE ORIENT. 


BY 


Mrs. WALTER TIBBITS. 


Copiously Illustrated, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 





TATLER.—" We have nothing but praise for Mrs. Tibbits’ 
, volume, which is full of interest and the poetical glamour of the 
East.” 


- §COTSMAN.—“The writer is alert and well-informed; her 
: style of treating conventional subjects is quite unconventional ; 
there is fascination and dash in the writing.” 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ The writer of this book is no ordinary 
woman, and the book is no ordinary book.” 


LADIES’ FIELD.—“ This is a rare book, and one which will 
be of absorbing interest to many. Her book must have value.” 


YORKSHIRE OBSERVER.—‘“ Excellent word-sketches of 
Indian life, done in a careful and cultured style. The descriptions 
give the impression of intimate knowledge and faithful portrayal.” 


JOHN LONG, Limited, Publishers, London. 


Mrs, BELLOC-LOWNDES'S New Book 
STUDIES IN WIVES 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 
Author of “Barbara Rebell,” &c. 1 vol., és 
“In all Mrs. Lowndes’s work may be observed a quiet, watchful wisdom 
and endeavour to see things accurately, to collect cases, and then to omit or 


to suppress any genoralities founde! upon them. She proves that (if only one 
knows the way) as good a short story can be written in English as in French.” 


STUDIES IN WIVES —Tines. 


“The whole bcok is well worth studying, as a capital example of a 
psychological analysis carried out by a woman on women, All the different 
wives have a reality of their own, and testify to the anthor's intuitive 
discernment and artistic skill."—Mr. W. L. Courrney, in the Daly Telegraph. 


STUDIES IN WIVES 


“They are real short stories, complete in themselves, artistically reserved. 
We have to thank Mrs. Lowndes for some very able, interesting, and suggestive 


work.”’—Morning Post, 
STUDIES IN WIVES 


“If you want a very interesting book, get ‘Studies in Wives.” It is 
fascinating. Surely such varied women types never met before within the 
covers of any book save Shakespeare."—'ruth. 











London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


A FASCINATING ROMANCE. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 


A New Version of the ee * of the Friar-Artist 
and the Nun Lucrezia. y A. J. ANDERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED rrom tHe PAINTINGS or THE wunan. ARTIST HIMSELF. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. Gd. net. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


SHOES OF GOLD. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 6s. 
Both ready on the 14th at all Libraries and Booksellers,’ 


important Gs. Novels ‘Now Ready. 


THE SECRET TERROR 7 - - “Brenda” 
THE GAY PARADINES - - Mrs. ‘Stephon Batson 
THE CHIPPENDALES - - - - - Robert Grant 
STOLEN HONEY - - - Ada and Dudiey James 
HEARTBREAK HILL - - - - Herman K. Vieclé 
London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inn, 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. wi tte ao 


CONTENTS, JULY, 1909. Quarterly, No. 290. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Tur LirerarRy Aspect oF THE OLD Testament. By Canon William Barry, D.D. 

Pouitics and Party. I. The Diseases of the House of Commons. By Lord 
Hugh Cecil. IT, Edmund Burke on Party Action. By the Editor, 

Tur Farture or tHe Worxuousr. By Mrs, Crawford. 

Liout at Eventna True. A Poem. By W. G. Hole. 

A Century or Socrauistic Experiments. By W. H. Mallock. 

Sr. ANseLmM or Cantensury. By Monsignor Moyes. 

Tur Mopery Surkenper OF Women. By G. = Chesterton, 

Lorp Curnzow axp Oxrorp Rerorm. By F. F. Urquhart, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Excuse Catrsoiics ry Tae Eigutsents Century. 

Swinsurws’s Lrricat Portrr. By Alice Meynell. 

Some Exrcenxt Boors. 


London: BUBNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 








i 





“A NEW 
WAY OF 
LIFE.” 


NOW READY. 
by J. Sr. Lor Srracney, Editor of the Spectator, 
being Articles reprinted from the Spectator, together 
with an Introduction. The scope of this work, which 
is dedicated to Lord Cromer, may be gathered from its 
Contents : 
Dedication. 
Introduction. 
“A New Way of Life.” 
Why Should the Nations Wage War? 
Preparation. 
Compulsory Training. 
Shakespeare and National Service. 
“The Liberty Not to Fight for One's 
Country.” 
Germany’s Naval Policy. 
APPENDIX: 
How Bismarck Used the Press. 


The projits derived from the sale of “A New 
Nay of Life” will be devoted to the work of the 
National Service League, 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd. London. 





Holiday Reading. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF POPULAR 
Gs. NOVELS FOR is. EACH, 
(New Library Copies.) 


LISTS SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Times Book Club, 


376 to 384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS’ SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 















“A New Way of Life” 77 
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Walls Gardner Darton & Co.'s List, 


NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT REV. 


A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, 


D.D., Lorp BisHop oF LONDON, 


JOY IN GOD. 


i the Sermons Preached and the pastas 
Going Asked and Answered during 
Lent (1909) Mission. 


Cloth, price 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition (in paper covers), Is. 





OTHER BOOKS BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 


EOF THE TRINITY.| THE FAITH OF CHURCH 
er = 2s. 6d. Paper, 1s. AND NATION. 3s. 6d. 


TH if CALL OF THE FATHER. | THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d, Paper, 1s. 3s. 6d 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. THE wee WHO CRUCIFY 
Cloth, 2s, 6d, Paper, Is. CHRIST. Sixth Luition, 
BANNERS of the CHRISTIAN ls. 6d. 


FAITH. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
UNDER THE DOME, 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Eighth Edition. 1s. 6d. WORK IN GREAT CITIES 
G00D SHEPHERDS. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 

MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN,| THE AFTERGLOW OF A 
AND STEWARDS. Third GREAT REIGN. Sixth 
Edition. Is. 6d. dition. Is, 6d, 


REVISEO THROUGHOUT, AND WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER. [Illustrated by the 
Lives and Legends of the English Saints. By the Rev. 
W. H. HUTTON, M.A. 6s. net. A Cheap Issue of the 
Bampton Lectures for 1903. 








PLAIN COMMENTARIES.—Volume I. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 





A MARVEL 


TO ST. MARK. By the Rev. G. M. 

Macpermorr?, M.A., L.Th., Divinity Inspector OF 

of Schools, Rector of Little Ellingham, Vicar CHEAPNESS. 
of Great Ellingham. 112 pages, fceap. 8vo, Gd. 


paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, Is, 


THE LATEST VENTURE IN LOW-PRICE PUBLISHING. 


A SIXPENNY COMMENTARY. 
Selling by Thousands. 


Volume Il. on ST. MATTHEW. 
160 pp., 8vo; paper, 6d.; cloth, Is. 

Whatever your religious views you cannot overlook the greatest 
literature in the world. It is not enough to read it, you must 
understand it. Hence the need of a Commentary on the Bible. 

THE HIGHER CRITICISM.—You have heard a lot about it, 
but do you know what it really is? Read the introduction to 
the **Plain Commentary on St. Mark,” and you will be most 
interested in the Higher Criticism. 

ONLY SIXPENCE, but with as much matter as a 6s. theological 
work, The following opinion of eminent divines and well-known 
papers will vouch for the quality of the work :— 

Canon Seott Holland,—* I wish tocommend this Commentary 
with all my heart.” 

The Bishop of Thetford.—The work is marked by a 
reverence, a simplicity, a diligent scholarship, as well as by a 
sanctified common-sense which deserves high praise.” 

Guardian.—“‘ We have nothing but praise for this admirable 
work,” 

Chureh Times.—* Sound and excellent.” 


Record.—* Exact as we ll as elementary, clear as well as concise, 
ce nservative and sount 


Just out. 


TWOPENNY BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT 
CHURCHMEN. 

1. GEORGE HOWARD WILKINSON, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. By Henny Scott HoLuanp. 

2. WILLIAM WALSHAM HOW, 

of Wakefield. By F. D. How. 

GEORGE auausTus SELWYN, 
Bishop of New Zealand, By E. A. BULLEY. 
Each booklet consists of 48 pages and portrait. 
“Excellent, and should circulate freely.’ "—Church Times. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., I 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; and 44 Victoria = 8. W. 


Bi sh p 
3. First 


Paper, 2d. each. 





DUCKWORTH’S NEW BOOKS 
H. W. NEVINSON’S NEW BOOK 


ESSAYS IN FREEDOM 


“The author is one of our best prose writers with a magnificent 
nervous force and reserve, a true and natural stylist. In each 
one of these thumbnail impressions the man is reflected. That, 
in itself, is a great charm. It is life, not fictitious romance, 
which attracts Mr. Nevinson. He has travelled much; witnessed 
many things, seen men and life in a thousand different aspects. 
What he says is not fiction...... Brilliant, scholarly impressions... 
Clothed in a true literary mind, it must appeal—at once through 
heart and brain—to all who like the good English word written 
by a man who is, in soul and blood, a true Elizabethan.” 

— Observer. 

“One of the most interesting of the essays in Mr. Nevinson’s 
new work is that on George Meredith, giving vivid personal 
impressions and recolleetions of him.”—Bookman. 

6s. net. 





- ; CE M. DOUGHTY 
THE CLI FFS ad ae ey sy 5s. net. 


A dri amatic poem of the invasion of Britain in 19** by the 
author of ‘ " Arable Deserta” and “The Dawn in Britain.” 


NEW POEMS ” 


“They repay and even demand more than one reading if one 
would catch the subtlety of the music with which some special 
mood or emotion is caught and recorded.”—Times. 

“Individual thought—always interesting 
beautiful. There is a dreamy beauty, 
about wnay of the pieces.”— Telegraph. 





JOHN | MARJORAM. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


and sometimes 
a subtle suygestiveness, 


CONSCIENCE AND CRITICISM 


By the Rev. GEOFFREY HUGHES. 
With Foreword by the BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 


[This is written mainly f 


Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


»v those who, while agreed on the basis of Christian 


faith, differ on questi: ons —_ as are raise 4 o moderu criticism, iG puts 
before them as a criterion of religious truth C tience—the deve oe “lt 
religious consciousness “ originated and inspirer aby the religious emotion, 

shaped into definite form ro Thought, and energised for Action by Will ‘ 
It is Conscience which must decide for us on the religions value of the 
Bible, and show how far we can admit error due to ignorance in the 








writers. Conscience recognises the Divinity of Christ; but the complete 

verification of the Christian faith can only be presented by “the Ideal 

Couscience of the Ideal Chureh. wl I 
J OB By. JOSEPH DAWSON. Qs, Gd. net. 

*A most illumination? book on Job 1 treatise which regards the drama 
asa aka le, and « exhibits | its teaching and the growth of its argument. Fasci 
nating in style, and sel larly in its modern setting of an aucient theological 
lispite, "Methodist Times 


CHRISTIANITY: its Nature & its Truth 
By the Rev. A. S. PEAKE, D.D. 
i ; 20th Thousand. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH 
By J. A. OWEN and Prof. G. S. BOULGER. 


A New Edition. With Note by the late Lord LILFORD. 
0 Tllus trations, de my 8vo. 6s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF A SURREY LABOURER 
By GEORGE BOURNE. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, net. 


not. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. 
RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. THE TYROL. 


Fuliy is, 6d. net each. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


in its Second Edition. 


Illustrated, crown Svo, 


*.* Each one is 


Elizabeth Visits America . . . Elinor Glyn. 6s. 
The Infamous John Friend . Mrs. R. S. Garnett. 6s, 
The Heart of a Gypsy . a Rosamond Napier. 6s. 


ENGLAND AND 
THE ENGLISH 


Eaglish thoughtful and 


that we hare 


life is mor 
al 


‘Mr. Collier's book on 


hetter Cr reased the Nn anything on simili vr 
read.” —SPECTATOR. 
a Now in Gres ut Demand. 7s. Gd. net, 
‘DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London. 
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MR. MURRAYS NEW BOOKS 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSOSSSSOOOOE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By LORD BROUGHTON (WJohn Cam Hobhouse). 


Wrirs AppiTionat Extracts rrom His Private DIARIzs. 


Edited by his Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. 


With a Preface by the EARL OF ROSEBERY, KG. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. 





RASPLATA (The Reckoning). 


By Commander WLADIMIR SEMENOFF, Imperial Russian Navy. His Diary during the Blockade of Port Arthur and thy 


Voyage of Admiral Réjdestvensky’s Fleet. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ He has succeeded in giving us, not only by far the most 
suggestive account yet published of the campaign at Port Arthur, but also a 
stady of war from the inside, which, for its vividness, its intensity, and its 
upflinching sincerity, is likely to remain a record of permanent value and 
significance.” 

1imes.—‘‘ Commander Semenoff writes only of what he knows aud has seen. 
His simple candour and the cool intrepidity enable him to record his experi- 
ences at the moment in the most appalliug scenes of naval eouflict that modern 
times have known,” 

Westminster Gazelte.—" An authentic record of the highest value, which 1s 
likely to become a classic among naval annuals.” 


With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Evening Standard.—" A very remarkable and candid account......a 
of human int t, of ti 

Observer.—** The style and contents of this volume are curiously vivid agg 
picturesque. Indeed, the work is extraordinarily interesting, and the author 
spares nobody, neither the men nor the system which proved so disastrous,” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* No naval historian can disp with C der 
Semenoff's diary. He Boswellises the tragedy and comedy of each honr, |, 
describing the events that led to the final disaster, he depends on daily 
entries, which on specially important days were recorded hour by hour,” 


nt......@ book ful 
on, and—we must say—of humiliation.” 











Sunday Times,—‘* Should prove invaluable to any historian of the war,” 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Author of “ Russian Affairs.” 


Spectator.—* As an extensive work of reference in which one obtaius in- 
struction on every fact of the situation it is beyond praise. We know of no 
more useful book for anyone who wishes to learn the history and aims of the 
various uvationalities which struggle for their due place in the sun, or, above 
all, the conditions of labour in Austria-Hungary.” 

Globe.—" Mr. Drage has aimed, he tells us in the preface, at making a 


| 
| 


With Maps, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


permanent contribution to the subject; and after a critical and exhaustiy 
examination of the work, we can aver that he has succeeded ,....the standard 
work of the time on Austria-Hungary.” 

Scotsman.—‘tComprehensive and well-informed study......an indispensable 
book for readers concerued to be well informed as to the recent position of 
affairs,” 





GENTLEMEN ERRANT. 


Being the Journeys and Adventures of Four Noblemen in Europe in the XV. and XVI. Centuries. 


By Mrs. HENRY CUST. 


With Map and Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Times.—** It is the great charm of Mrs, Cust’s book that it not onlv excites 
a thousand speculations, but gives us sound matter to make them of.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtsey, in the Daily Telegraph.—** A thoroughly sound and con- 
scientious piece of work—a splendid example to those engaged in literature.’’ 

Standard.—““A book of quite absorbing interest......One of the most 
delightful tbat we have read for a long time.”’ 
r ay News.—" This valuable and, at the same time, extraordinarily amusing 
ook.’ 

Morning Post.—“ A new vein in the mine of historical memoir.” 

West minster Gazette.—' A work of genius,” 


Spectator.—*‘ She has expounded and annotated her originals with remark- 
able learning, and the result is not history but romance.” 

Nation.—* A fascinating volume. Humour and eloquence. 
and jolly than any Dumas novel.” 

World.—“‘ A more interesting volume could not be desired.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ One of the most entertaining books imaginable, 
A book to rival Reade’s ‘Cloister and the Hearth,’ yet, for all its romantic 
fasciuation, sober history.” 

Yorkshire Post.—‘* Romantic, animated by an imagination, quick and 
enlightened with understanding. A dish that should tickle every appetite.” 

Shefield Telegraph.—‘t A rich mine of rare and curious information.” 


More diverting 





THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES W. WILSON, 


ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


By Colonel Sir CHARLES M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., late Royal 

Engineers. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“ A worthy, simple, convincing record of a life of many and most unusual 
deeds. ’’—Times, 

“A story of most varied interest.......His was a life which on every ground 
required to be written, and his biographer has carried out the work with skill 
and discretiou.""—Globe. 


LUCRETIUS: 


Completing Volume. 
Svo, 6s. net. 

This is the supplementary volume promised by Dr. Masson last year. It 
deals with such subjects as the Borgian life of Lucretius, the relation of 
Lucretius’s atom to the Daltonian atom and to the electron, the origin of 
Leucippus’s atomic theory from earlier speculations, the central Epicurean 
doctrine of atomic declination. criticising the presentment of it by Guyau and 
Giussani, the evolution of the Epicurean = of pleasure from that of 
the Cyrenaic school ; also with the revival of Epicureanism by Gassendi, and 
other questions, 


Epicurean and Poet. 
By JOHN MASSON, LL.D. Demy 


NEW EDITION OF 


WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. Fourteenth Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 3s. net. 


ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. Thirteenth 
Edition, With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 3s, net. 


A NEW NOVEL BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 





FUN OF THE FAIR. 2s. 6d. net. 


NELSON & OTHER NAVAL STUDIES. 


By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, Joint Author of “The Navy and 
the Nation.” With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


** Few other writers except Mahan possess Mr. Thursfield’s faculty of com- 
bining the romance of the sea with the science of naval warfare, and in both 
alike the cult of Nelson gives life and warmth to their studies The merit 
of Mr. Thursfield’s writing is the firm hold which he has of the central 
principles of a maritime defensive policy. His writing is effective, and at 
times even brilliant; but this itis which gives it force and lucidity.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 


JAPANESE EDUCATION. 
By Baron DAIROKU KIKUCHI. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


** Ts altogether one of extreme interest both to the educationist and to the 
student of national character. ‘To read it is to gain an added admiration for 
a nation of an energy aul adaptability hardly equalled in the history of the 
world.’’—Observer. 


CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


A Study of Child Life. By DAVID FORSYTH, M.D., D.So. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A NEW WORK BY LUCAS MALET, 
Author of “Sir Richard Calmady.” 


THE SCORE: 
MISERERE NOBIS, AND THE COURAGE OF HER 
CONVICTIONS. 6s. 
[Ready next Wednesday. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street, 


W. 
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